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Most of us think that illness or 
accident is something that will not 
happen to us or our families, but all 
too often it does, 

When it happens, how good it is to 
know that the specialist, consultant 
or surgeon of our choice can be called 
on immediately, and that private 
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is available without fear of heavy 
expense. That is what B.U.P.A,, 
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moderate annual subscription. 
Attractive schemes are available for 
staff groups. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 








The massive steel shaft of an 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC water- 
driven turbo-alternator is 
hauled to the entrance of a 
cathedral-sized cavern carved 
out of a mountain in British 
Columbia. To produce power 
for aluminium smelting, men 
have turned a river back on 
its course, flooded valleys 
half the size of Wales, 
tunnelled ten miles through a 
mountain, At the heart of 
this tremendous project, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC generating 
plant helps to produce the 
enormous electrical power 
needed. 
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Vast quantities of electricity 
are essential for making 
aluminium. Already this light, 
strong metal has a thousand 
uses, and no end in sight... . 
from wrapping foil to railway 
cars, from pots and pans to 
aircraft, power cables, bridge 
girders. In Great Britain as 
well as in Canada and other 
aluminium-producing 
countries throughout the 
world, ENGLISH ELECTRIC has 
provided generating plant, 








rectifiers, transformers and 
switchgear to make possible 
the production of this 
wonderful metal. 
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The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company, Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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EISENHOWER’S OPPORTUNITY 


tt the great American presidents from George 
Washington downwards have been violently and 
intemperately assailed by their political opponents. 

Such is the price of leadership in a free country. The 

fact, therefore, that President Eisenhower should have received 
more knocks in the last two weeks than during the entire 
previous two years of his administration is a further indication 
that at last he may be emerging as a national leader. The 
attacks by Senator Knowland on his foreign policy, by Senator 
McCarthy on his ‘ softness” to Communism, and by the new 
Democratic National Committee chairman on the whole range 
of his presidential capabilities, are desperate attempts to shut 
the White House door after the President, taking the bit between 
his teeth, has bolted the party line. Neither the Democratic 
Party nor the right wing Republicans in Congress can view 
with genuine relish the spectacle of President Eisenhower 
seriously undertaking the leadership of the ‘ progressive 
moderates’ in domestic affairs or rallying the country to a 
foreign policy based on co-existence. Yet this is what his 
recent statements suggest that he intends to do when the new 
Congress convenes next January. If he fulfils his present 
promise, the President could rally to his banner, not only a 
sizable majority in Congress but, equally important, he could 
breathe new life into both the liberal Republican forces 
throughout the country and into the ‘ Democrats for Eisen- 
hower’ groups who so substantially assisted him to victory 
in 1952. He could, in short, go a long way towards guaranteeing 
a Republican victory in 1956. For obvious reasons, the 
Democrats do not enjoy this prospect, but because the 
President’s programme in large measure coincides with their 
own, there is very little they can do about it. Both Senator 
Knowland and Senator McCarthy and their respective following 
like the prospect even less. It must now be faced that perhaps 
a majority of the Republicans in Congress see more long term 
hope for the triumph of their views with the Republican Party 
out of power than with President Eisenhower in the White 
House. They are not prepared to pay the price which it is 
now gencra'ly accepted must be paid if the Republicans are 
to win a national election. The price is a programme which 


attracts the independent and liberal-minded voter but which, 
by the same token, is anathema to the old guard. As the 
right wing Republicans mostly enjoy safe seats embedded in 
the Middle West, they can afford to argue that it is better and 
more influential to lead a defeated Republican minority party, 
better, that is, for the Republicans to lose in 1956, than to 
continue to serve in a victorious party which no longer reflects 
their views or protects their interests. Both Senator McCarthy 
and Senator Knowland, looking at the tumbling edifices of 
their respective policies, may well be right in thinking that 
they enjoyed more power in opposition under Truman and 
Acheson than they can expect to under Eisenhower and Dulles, 

The President, therefore, as he prepares his State of the 
Union message, faces a political situation of great challenge 
and complexity. It is doubtful whether he can retreat, even 
if he wanted to. ‘His Republican opponents appear intent on 
a collision, and indeed clearly expect to gain in the Republican 
electoral disaster which would undoubtedly follow an open 
split in the party ranks. They have taken the decision out of 
his hands. But if the President plays his cards with courage 
and skill he can still preserve his party intact wighout sacrificing 
his principles or programme. The present alliance between 
Senators McCarthy and Knowland is paper thin, and is unlikely 
to last. By using all the pressures and blandishments available 
to the President, Mr. Eisenhower can so divide his opponents 
that they will never have an opportunity to divide the party. 
It will, of course, be the policy of the Democrats to make this 
difficult task impossible. The next few months in Washington 
should certainly prove both fateful and fascinating. 


Soldiers, Statesmen, Atomic Bombs 


The question of who shall order the first atomic bomb to be 
dropped by the North Atlantic Treaty forces should it ever 
be deemed proper and necessary for them to drop one is not 
so crucial as at first appears. Obviously, the member Governe 
ments of NATO would have to lay down, at the outset of a war, 
in as clear and precise a manner as possible, their conception of 
the conditions which would justify the use of atomic weapona, 
and clearly the military command would be obliged to respecg 
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these conditions. It is equally plain that a sudden decision 
might have to be taken and that the High Command might not 
be able to wait on the exact instructions of fourteen Govern- 
ments. In such a case, the soldiers would have to make up 
their own minds, in the knowledge that they would be called 
to account for their actions by the politicians. Whatever formula 
may be devised on this point at this week’s meetings of the 
Defence and Foreign Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council can do little more than define the delicate and necessary 
relationship between soldiers and statesmen. The origin of the 
discussion is the view arrived at by the Military Committee that 
three conditions are necessary for successful defence against 
Russian attack: the rearmament of Western Germany, the 
maintenance by member Governments of their own armed forces 
at a proper strength, and the use of nuclear weapons. The 
foreign policy of the Western powers now depends in principle 
as well as in fact on the atomic bomb; it is curious that this 
terrible fact seems to occasion less trouble to some sensitive 
consciences than the possibility of using German or Spanish 
soldiers in the field. In proportion as we lack conventional 
weapons our dependence on the atom will grow. This is the 
strongest case for the rapid rearmament of Western Germany, 
but given that and the proper preparedness of the North 
Atlantic Treaty states, is it really necessary to accept as a 

rmanent assumption the view that the Western powers would 

ave to use atomic weapons even if the Russians did not ? And 
can the Christian conscience reconcile itself to this assumption ? 


Chinese Provocation 


The case of the imprisoned airmen constituted a Chinese 
provocation at the very moment that the world was listening, 
with varying degrees of perception, to a more moderate but 
no less realistic voice of America. The alleged Russian 
discomfort on hearing the crash of this oriental spanner 
might not seem to be borne out by the virulence of the three 
days’ debating in the United Nations General Assembly. Yet 
there was eloquence in the very absence of a line of argument 
for the Russian and satellite delegates, who shifted from one 
angry irrelevancy to another before recording their votes against 
an overwhelming majority. Peking, confined to its own 
publicity machine, has for that matter had nothing fresh to 
say about the actual case. Its concern with domestic reactions 
is revealed in the opening of a public exhibition (as in the 
*germ-warfare ” campaign) of the crashed US aircraft and 
accessory *‘ evidence’ which, if it meant anything, has been in 
Chinese hands for nearly two years before an opportunity was 
chosen to make use of it. The possibility of receiving Mr. 
Hammarskjéld in the atmosphere thus cfeated must seem 
remote. But a Chinese rejection of the UN Secretary-General’s 
dramatic proposal would be poor diplomacy in Asia. 


Friendship Through Strength 


There is a lesson in the spectacle of the Russian courtship 
of Yugoslavia, for it is the result not of Yugoslav weakness, 
vacillation or appeasement but directly of Yugoslav determina- 
tion at a critical juncture not to yield to threats. Tito’s links 
with the West, though accepted with the greatest care for his 
own freedom of movement, have been no less open to Russian 
retribution than the Western policy of accommodation with an 
armed Federal German Republic. Instead of retribution 
Yugoslavia is now offered bouquets in the Moscow Press in the 
name of ‘former friendship.’ The President has gone calmly 
and cheerfully on his trip to Asia, leaving negotiations for a 
new Yugoslav-Sovict trade agreement to proceed in his 
absence. The Russians, according to The Times correspondent 
in Belgrade, are even reported to have offered to relieve the 
serious Yugoslav wheat-shortage from their own poor harvest 

and the Yugoslav Government, by the same account, politely 
preferred to make arrangements in Washington. The search 
for a middle way—the ‘hateful course’ condemned by the 
Cominform—proceeds, as far as Yugoslavia’s foreign relations 
are concerned, with much appearance of success. It will 
probably be as interesting to the President’s Asian hosts as the 
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Dr. Summerskill Abroad 


It is perhaps too much to claim that Dr. Edith Summerskilf’ 
party political broadcast last Saturday broke the record for 
clichés, but there can have been few political speeches a 
which three observations of the character of the followine 
occurred within a few minutes: ‘ We must all realise that the 
preservation of peace is just as worthy of a supreme effort 
as the conduct of war’; ‘We are rapidly moving into a new 
age’; and * The Labour Party is alive to the tremendous global 
forces.’ Political speeches need not, of course, a 
exclusively to the intellect, and Dr. Summerskill did succeed 
in generating something remotely approaching an idea. Stripped 
of its emotional trappings, what she said in effect was that 
one of the main obstacles (at times she almost implied that it 
was the only obstacle) to peace was the prejudice of the T. 
Government against the great social experiments in which the 
simple peoples of Russia and China are engaged. Stated like 
this, the proposition is self-evidently ridiculous. If Sir Winston 
were to meet Mr. Malenkov the teeming millions of Russiq 
and China who were so interested in the British health service 
might hear of the occasion, but they would not be in a 
position to have much influence on it; nor is it to be supposed 
that the two statesmen would get very far if Sir Winston were 
to begin by pointing out, by Dr. Summerskill’s logic, that they 
were both human beings and that therefore there was no cause 
for disagreement between them. There were those before 
the war who believed that Hitler's alleged admiration for dogs 
and little children provided a similar basis for negotiation, 
but it was the fashion among the Left to call them rude names, 
Nevertheless, Dr. Summerskill’s effort is not to be despised: 
the belief that all men except the Tories are naturally peaceful 
is one of the strongest weapons in the arsenal of traditional 
radicalism, and pointing out that foreigners sleep, eat and go 
to football matches just like us has always been unaccountably 
regarded by the Left as a contribution to political thought. 
The Conservative Party’s interests, as well as Dr. Summerskill’s 
deserts, demand a merciless retort. 


A Case for Caution 


The question of Cyprus has two distinct aspects which ought 
not to be confused: it is a painful quarrel between Britain and 
Greece, and it is a dispute about the application of * democratic 
concepts,’ like self-determination and progress towards free 
institutions, to the people of Cyprus. When the Greek- 
sponsored item on Cyprus came before the United Nations 
political committee on Tuesday, Mr. Munro of New Zealand 
showed that it was a territorial claim rather than the defence 
of Cypriot self-determination which its terms implied. Even- 
tually, Mr. Kyrou put the Greek case in so moderate a manner 
as to leave the fecling that the failure to settle the matter 
diplomatically reflected no great credit on either of the two 
friendly antagonists. The third party, the Cypriots themselves, 
have in the meantime been allowed to become the heroes of 
on anti-colonial movement, encouraged by Communists every- 
where but, in Cyprus, feeding on emotions which are anything 
but Communist. This state of affairs ought never to have 
arisen, but now that it has arisen Britain’s first duty is to 
see that her forces committed to the Cyprus base are secure. 
This means doing everything possible to avoid unnecessary 
friction in Cyprus. 


Legal Costs 


The Government's announcement of its intention to extend 
legal aid to the County Courts was the logical corollary to its 
proposal, announced in the Queen’s Speech, to enlarge the 
County Court jurisdiction. But, important as these changes 
are, there is a major blemish on the legal aid scheme which 
should receive even earlier attention. As the law stands a man 
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who brings an unsuccessful action with legal aid may have all 
his costs paid by the State while his successful opponent has 
to pay his costs out of his own pocket with no hope of com- 

nsation. No provision is made for the payment of such 
costs out of the legal aid fund and in very few cases can an 
effective order for costs be made against the assisted person 
himself, The mischief goes beyond the comparatively small 
number ‘of cases in which the assisted person loses his case in 
court. The mere fact that one party to an action has obtained 
a legal aid certificate is often enough to make the other offer 
a compromise, however strong his case, rather than fight on 
such uneven terms. If the State is going to enable people to 
take bad cases to court (and obviously the assisted person can- 
pot always be in the right) it should at least see that their 
unfortunate opponents (who are often not much richer them- 
selves) are not required to pay the whole of the costs they 
have incurred in resisting them. 


Blindness in the West Indies 


The activities of the British Empire Society for the Blind, 
a voluntary organisation which is concerned with the preven- 
tion and cure of blindness and with furthering the welfare of 
the incurably blind, throughout the Colonial Empire, have 
bulked large in the news during the last year. The Society’s 
West Indies committee now announces that it is in the last 
stages of an appeal which is only £300 short of its target of 
£20,000. There are about 10,000 blind people in the British 
Caribbean, and it is believed that about half this blindness 
could be prevented. At ihe moment very little indeed is done 
to educate blind children and train blind people to do useful 
work. Experience in other parts of the Colonial Empire has 
shown what dramatic results can be achieved in these respects 
by a small expenditure. That well over nineteen and a half 
thousand pounds should have been raised in a few months, 
from industrialists with West Indian interests, is at a time like 
this a welcome proof that there is still such a thing as imperial 
consciousness. 


Political Commentary 


MemBers of Parliament are excusably sensitive about the re- 
drawing of the boundaries of their constituencies. They do not 
have to share the remarkable ill luck of Mr. Ralph Assheton, 
who is now threatened with losing his seat for the second time, 
before ruffling their feathers and protesting about the dis- 
memberment of natural communities. (It must be said in 
passing that if this ill luck had to fall on anyone it is only 
fair that it should be on a politician whose singular persist- 
ence ensures that the House of Commons will not be deprived 
of his counsels for long. One can be fairly confident about 
it: Mr. Assheton will be back.) But the two-day debate on 
the reports and proposals of the Boundary Commissions should 
not be seen only in the light of party and individual advantages 
lost and gained. Enticing though it may be to linger on the 
eo of Mrs. Barbara Castle, from Blackburn West, and 
r. Edith Summerskill, from Fulham West, struggling with 
each other to get adopted for a safe seat somewhere in the 
Midlands, that is not the whole of the question. The principles 
on which constituency boundaries are drawn and re-drawn are 
as important as the principles on which the extent of the suffrage 
is determined. 
* 


During the debate in the House of Commons the grounds 
of complaint against the work of the hard-driven Boundary 
Commissioners were apt to become confused. Some Labour 
Speakers were never very far from Mr. Herbert Morrison’s 
insinuating remark of last March—what a master of the calcu- 
lated insinuation Mr. Morrison is—when he complained that, 
although he did not wish to make any imputation against any- 
body, ‘in a considerable number of proposals somehow or 
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other Labour seems to be getting the worst of it.” This charge 
of political bias, so nicely worded, was not repeated. But 
when Labour speakers one by one charged the Boundary 
Commissioners with interpreting the provisions of the 1949 
Act too rigidly or too pedantically, there was the same attempt 
to shift on to the Commissioners, who merely did what they 
were asked to do, the blame which should rightly attach to 
those responsible for the Act itself, namely the Labour Party, 
and, of its numbers, none more surely than Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. The political! double-talk which enables a party to 
pass an Act and then complain because its provisions are 
carried out deserves an even more contemptuous reception than 
was given it by the Government spokesmen. At the time of 
the passing of the Act the Labour Party brushed aside all 
warnings of the harm it was proposing to inflict on the body 
politic. Now that those warnings have been proved right it 
should face the fact that what is at fault is its basic politica] 
principle in this matter. 

+ 


That principle is a mathematical one. It rests on the assump- 
tion that the first object of a representative system must be to 
give every vote as nearly as possible the same weight. Hence, 
the abolition of the university seats. Hence, too, the instruc- 
tion to the Boundary Commissioners to try to fit every 
constituency into an electoral quota. The result has been the 
proposed substantial re-drawing of the boundaries of some 200 
constituencies. Mr. Isaac Foot’s protest that * The surgeon’s 
knife is to cut through the veins, arteries and tissues’ of Ply- 
mouth ‘ regardless of the history of a thousand years’ could 
be echoed in most parts of the country, and was echoed during 
the debate. Natural and historic communities have been pro- 
posed to be dismembered —the City of Westminster, for example 

and members and electors have been arbitrarily separated 
from each other. The trust and familiarity which should exist 
between members and electors can have no chance of developing 
if every three, five or seven years they are going to be compul- 
sorily divorced. The 1949 Act is almost certain to be amended. 
But it is not enough, as Sir Winston Churchill suggested, merely 
to make the general reviews less frequent. They must be used 
only for ad hoc purposes, as in the past, only when some drastie 
change in the distribution of population demands them, 
Abstract principles are in this not only irrelevant but danger 
ous, for it is impossible to tamper with the living cells of the 
body politic without destroying its balance. 


* 


Some politicians have queried my suggestion that Sir Winston 
Churchill will be abie to lead the Conservative Party at the 
next general election. They have argued, first, that he will be 
too old to undertake the many calls of an election campaign 
on a man’s strength; and, secondly, that he will be open to the 
Opposition charge that, great man though he may be, he is 
really too old to be Prime Minister. These arguments seem 
to me to overlook, as most political commentators have done, 
the fact that Sir Winston Churchill has made his first personal 
appearance on television. Agreed, the occasion (the night of 
his birthday) was a favourable one. But the fact remains that 
the cameras did not show him to be anywhere approaching 
senility. In some ways they helped, because much of the 
effect of Sir Winston Churchill’s speaking is in the small 
gestures of his hands and movements of his face, which they 
caught so well. Assuming that he does not have a recurrence 
of his illness, television could make it quite unnecessary for 
him to go on a nation-wide tour. Moreover, Labour accusa- 
tions of approaching senility could not be sustained if his 
television appearances belied them, if he came before the 
cameras in one of his most vigorous, most genial moods. Sir 
Winston is known to dislike the idea of television, but one can 
be quite sure that if it provided the only way of ensuring that 
the country should not be deprived of his services, he would 
make a great unselfish effort of will and overcome his objection. 


Sir Winston, at eighty, is quite young enough to master a new 
medium, TRIMMER 
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THE RIGHT LINES 


RITING last week ‘In Defence of the Unions,’ Sir 

Vincent Tewson was sceptical about the contributions 

of the economists, journalists, and sociologists to our 
series on trade unionism. ‘I am a trade unionist,’ he asserted, 
*who wonders whether some of them are discussing the same 
movement that I have known for the last forty years.’ The 
answer is simply: they are not. Nor is Sir Vincent himself. 
The trade union movement is not the same as it was ten, let 
alone forty years ago. They are concerned with the move- 
ment as it is today, and as it will be, forty years on. 

The fact is that the trade union movement has accomplished 
most of the tasks for which it was originally designed. Yet 
it continues to perform them, even when they are no longer 
required. To restrict entry into (and sometimes exit from) 
trades; to see that the strong work no harder or faster than 
the weak; to oppose labour-saving innovations; to secure 
shorter hours and higher wages: these, as Mr. Peter Wiles 
pointed out in the first article of the series, were understandable 
defensive policies up to 1939. Carried on into the present day, 
they damage the class that they were designed to protect. The 
worker’s prosperity is no longer based upon his union’s 
capacity to restrict, but on his industry’s capacity to expand, 

That Sir Vincent realises this is obvious from his defence 
of the unions. Most of his article was devoted to a reassurance 
that the trade union movement has undergone a silent revolu- 
tion, the emphasis shifting from defensive measures against 
employers to co-operation with them in the search for higher 
output and greater efficiency. There is evidence that Sir 
Vincent and other trade union leaders have, in fact, tried to 
bring about this change of heart. There is less evidence that 
they have succeeded. 

Take the case of the railways—a test case, because they are 
the industry most affected by the changing economic conditions 
of the past few years. Traditional trade union methods were 
made ludicrously inappropriate as soon as the employers ceased 
to be remote capitalists, and became instead the travelling 
public. Yet the railway unions still employ the same tactics 
as they did when they were haggling with employers for larger 
slices of the profit cake. Restrictive practices abound, designed 
to prevent men who have become redundant from being 
transferred, and to prevent jobs which have become redundant 
from being abolished. Now, when the wastage of manpower is 
reflected in the railways balance sheet, they are asking that 
the losses incurred through inefficiency should be made up by 
the taxpayer in subsidies. 

The government has sensibly replied that it cannot 
contemplate anything in the nature of a subsidy to pay wage 
claims. Still, it is only fair to recognise that the railways may 
have a reasonable case for a subsidy on other grounds. Where, 
for example, they are required to keep up uneconomic services 
for strategic or social reasons, they can legitimately claim that 
the cost should be shared by the state—as it is in the case of 
the telegraph. It might be argued, too, that the state should 
assist in the provision of capital to re-equip the railways, on 
the grounds that they represent a national asset (like electricity), 
in which capital would be well invested. But these contentions 
have nothing in common with the unions’ claim for a subsidy 
to enable higher wages to be paid. 

The flimsiness of the claim is revealed in the arguments 
used to support it. No money is owing to the railways out 


of the war-time surplus; even if that surplus were not (as the 
government asserts) simply a book-keeping figure, the unions 
should be the last to suggest that war-profiteering by industries 
or individuals ought to be condoned. 


The argument that the 


railwaymen’s low wages constitute an indirect subsidy 
industry is about as relevant as the argument that teachers’ low 
salaries constitute an indirect subsidy to parents. As for the 
Suggestion that the railwaymen have a special place in the 
community, and deserve to be better paid on the strength of 
it, most of us would agree; we would like to see engine drivers 
better paid, if only for auld lang syne; but if wages are to be 
decided on merit, there are other cases—again, teachers comg 
to mind—more deserving. 

This last argument is in any case double-edged. The 
railways’ place in British affections is one reason why wage 
levels in the industry are low. Because the industry has g 
special status, men are reluctant to leave even when thei 
abilities and qualifications would procure them better-paid work 
elsewhere. Admittedly, it would be unjust to trade on thig 
loyalty by keeping wage-levels depressed. But equally, it will 
be unwise for the railwaymen to assume that affection for them 
would survive any attempt to exploit these reserves of publig 
goodwill. Last Christmas, they won concessions largely 
through the pressure of public opinion; their case, it wag 
generally felt, was good enough to deserve an interim instalment 
of payments pending a final settlement. There would be no 
such friendly reaction to another threat of a strike this 
Christmas. The feeling would simply be that they were 
resorting to blackmail—unless, of course, they have concessions 
of their own to offer. 

The railwaymen’s claim, therefore, can be considered only 
if they in turn co-operate in the three reforms that the 
government insists are necessary. One—greater freedom of 
charges—is already coming into operation. The other two 
must go together; modernisation of equipment on the one 
hand, and redeployment of labour on the other. What is the 
use of modernising equipment if the railway unions insist 
that the jobs which it makes obsolete must be maintained ? No 
doubt the union leaders are fully aware of the fatuity of this 
policy; but there have been few signs that they know how to 
translate awareness into action. Sir Vincent's ‘ silent revolu- 
tion’ may have been taking place elsewhere: it is invisible, as 
well as inaudible, on the railways. 

It is not enough that union members should know the 
arguments for redeployment of labour—or for any other 
changes made necessary by the employment of new equipment 
or techniques. The footplate men knew the arguments in 
favour of lodging turns; that did not make lodging turns any 
the more acceptable. The railwaymen need something more 
fundamental; a greater confidence in themselves, and in the 
future of their industry, so that they will cease to think in 
terms of protecting old jobs and minimum wage levels and, 
instead, look forward to promotion to new more highly skilled 
and better paid work. It is here that the unions and the 
railway executive have failed. They have not been able to 
create the atmosphere of coming prosperity that the industry 
requires—and deserves. 

They now have a notable opportunity to provide the remedy, 
Railways are establishing their right to compete on level terms 
with the road hauliers at precisely the time when road hauliers 
are running into traffic problems from which they are unlikely 
to be rescued in the foreseeable future. The lesson of other 
countries since the war—and here, too, where experiments have 
been made, as Canon Roger Lloyd shows in his article in this 
issue—is that with up-to-date methods railways can recapture 
the profitable traffic, passenger and freight, that they have lost 
in the past fifty years. Quite a small upward trend in traffic 
would be enough to remove fears of redundancy in the extreme 
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gense of the word; there would no longer be a need.to put men 
out of work. But there will be a need to put men into different 
work. The price to be paid for prosperity is flexibility, to 
ease changes from one job to another as the new methods 
are adopted. 

The process is bound to be uncomfortable. It will involve 
changes of home, as well as of job. But the discomfort will 
be small when contrasted with the advantages to the community 
and to the railwaymen of a stable, prosperous railway system, 
capable of affording high wage rates without asking either the 
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traveller or the taxpayer for more. When the railwaymen 
accept this risk, then indeed Sir Vincent’s silent revolution may 
be recognised and acclaimed. At the moment, however, it 
looks as if they have no intention of accepting it. If the 
melancholy pattern of last year’s threats and bribes is repeated, 
Sir Vincent will have to ask himself whether he and his 
colleagues have, in fact, justified their claim to represent a 
‘vigorous and forward-looking movement’ which * recognises 
its responsibility to society.” Is it? Does it? The next few 
weeks will show. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VERY age has produced one or two writers who let 

the falcons of their fancy prey at the future. But 

the future, though it moves like the heron slowly and 
with a doleful air, shares with that awkward bird a habit 
of jinking unpredictably; and in recent times only Jules 
Verne has registered enough kills to warrant turning over more 
than one page in his game-book. George Orwell, who flew his 
hawks into the infinity of fifty years ahead, might (I suspect) 
have been wryly gratified by the mixed reception accorded to 
the television production of * 1984,’ which is reviewed on a 
later page of this issue. The book was a direct attack on 
the principle of tyranny, an indirect attack on the means now 
available to tyrants for exerting a kind of hypnosis over the 
mind and will of the individual. The reactions of some at any 
rate of the individuals who saw Orwell’s book dramatised on 
a method of mass-communication by a State monopoly bore 
out his prognosis of the possibilities in this field. 


Viewers’ Ire 

Despite the BBC’s warning to viewers that the dish they were 
being offered was strong meat, ‘ the play’ (1 read) * had hardly 
begun before protests reached the BBC in such numbers that 
the lines were jammed. They protested long after the play was 
over.. They ‘almost’ jammed the switchboard of the news- 
paper which reported the incidence of these cris de coeur, and 
‘those who couldn’t wait sent telegrams.’ The episode seems 
to me regrettable and rather eerie. Leaving out the question 
of whether it is either the duty or the privilege of a citizen to 
register, because he is shocked or frightened, an immediate, 
unconsidered protest against one item in a programme of 
entertainment which he is under no obligation to witness and 
for which he pays the promoters just over a shilling a week, 
I come to the actual form and purpose of the protest. The 
British are supposed to be a fairly effective and sensible race. 
What on earth do they say on these occasions ? What on 
earth do they expect to happen as a result of what they say ? 
No doubt they are sincere; I suspect that they are self- 
important; but there is only one epithet which describes their 
reactions to ‘ 1984,’ and that is Orwellesque. 


Opening Up Tibet 

That useful invention, the wheel, has never caught on in 
Tibet, being virtually unknown throughout the greater part 
of that rugged country. This state of affairs (of whose advan- 
tages the briefest experience of London during the rush hour 
should suffice to convince any sane person) will be altered, 
temporarily at least, by the ambitious road-building projects 
of whose progress some news has just been released from 
Peking. I say ‘temporarily’ because previous Chinese under- 
takings of this kind—notably a grandiose autobahn built 
during the last war and running virtually the whole length of 
Tibet's eastern frontier—have rapidly become unserviceable 
through lack of maintenance. No doubt the Communists will 
See to it that things are better ordered but they cannot, even if 
they are concerned to, lessen the vast amount of human 
suffering which the construction of these roads involves. The 
work is done by forced labour, rewarded—if at all—by paper 
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currency which has little or no value locally. Thousands of 
Tibetans of both sexes (or, in the border regions, Lolos and 
other aboriginal communities) are pressed into constructing, 
for a race whom they cordially detest. highways whose main 
purpose is to further the subjugation and exploitation of their 
country. Their yaks and ponies are requisitioned and worked 
to death by the Chinese, who are callous and negligent towards 
animals. The armies of slaves—for that is in effect what they 
are—work under the most rigorous conditions, without 
adequate shelter, food or medical attention. It is conceivable 
that these roads will be a blessing to future generations of 
Tibetans; but their building will be remembered as a tragedy 
in the history of a proud and simple people. 


Biting the Hand that Feeds Them 


Members of Parliament have a right to criticise the official 
cocktail parties given by the heads of HM diplomatic missions 
in foreign countries, as they have a right to criticise anything; 
but I feel bound to record my impression, based on a fairly wide 
experience of these functions in different parts of the world, 
that a substantial majority of them are arranged for the 
principal purpose of enabling itinerant MPs or Parliamentary 
delegations to meet the natives of the countries they are being 
paid to write newspaper articles about. 


T. E. Lawrence 

‘Toute la ville en parle, it says on the cover of Lawrence 
['Imposteur; for that—although Mr. Richard Aldington writes 
in his introduction ‘ Cette biographie porte en sous-titre “ La 
légende et ! homme’ '—is what the less mealy-mouthed French 
have called the book. The French edition will be reviewed 
shortly in the Spectator. I notice that the translators, of whom 
no less than three were employed, got slightly out of their 
depth on the first page of the introduction, in which Mr. 
Aldington licks his chops over the ‘ singularly painful duty ’ 
before him. ‘I addressed myself,’ they make the author say, 
‘to Mr. Amery, now Lord Lloyd . . . and to Sir Ronald Storrs. 
Both described these claims as being without foundation.’ 
Debunking is the process of making people look smaller; it 
seems a bit hard to make them fewer as well. 


A Citizen of the Future 

This is a true story. A young school-mistress, in charge of 
a particularly tough and unruly mixed class of teen-agers at 
a secondary school, was sent for in the middle of a lesson by 
the headmistress. Fearing that the uproar consequent upon 
her departure would be audible throughout the interview (for 
the headmistress was in an adjacent part of the building), she 
selected the largest and fiercest hooligan and told him, not 
very hopefully, that he was responsible for keeping order until 
she returned. To her relief and surprise, a deathly hush 
reigned among her pupils throughout her absence, and as she 
walked back to the class-room she wondered how on earth 
the ghastly youth had done it. The answer was simple. 
Announcing that anyone who opened his mouth would be 
shot, he had kept his fellow-pupils covered with a Service 
revolver, loaded in all six chambers. STRIX 
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Realism in Politics 


By ISAIAH BERLIN 


the characteristics of events or facts or persons without 

the distortions produced by feelings like hope or fear 
or love or hate, or by a disposition to idealise or depreciate 
or anything else that interferes with accurate observation (or 
action founded on it) as a result of emotional pressure of some 
kind. It has a further, more sinister, sense when people say 
that they (‘fear that they’) are ‘ realists ’—usually to explain 
away some unusually mean or brutal decision. 

This disagreeable sense of the word probably derives largely 
from Hegel and his followers—both conservative and radical 
—who were fond of contrasting their own unflinching vision 
of ‘reality’—the ruin and cruel destruction caused by the 
‘inexorable’ collisions of the ‘objective’ forces which 
composed the history of mankind, with the contemptible 
evasion of the facts by the foolish or the weak or the purblind, 
who shrank from ‘reality’ and lived in a fool’s paradise. 
In the more apocalyptic versions of this German creed there 
were, on one side, the poor creatures who had deceived them- 
selves into thinking that all was peace and happiness and 
benevolent progress, and that their own kindly and provincial 
modes of life would go on for ever, when, in fact, some terrible 
historical upheaval was round the corner, and they and their 
peaceful habitations were doomed to the most violent destruc- 
tion; on the other, the ‘realists’ who saw the grisly but 
tremendous truth, and realised that the more savage aspects 
of existence were the more important—nearer ‘ the essence’ of 
the historical process, not to be covered over by the feeble 
rationalisations of men who cannot face the truth. 


"R eas normally means the correct perception of 


Romantic Pessimism 

The view that what is cruel and disagreeable is more likely 
to be true or ‘ real’ than its opposite is a form of sardonic (or 
savage) pessimism as romantic, and as little supported by the 
evidence of empirical observation, as the optimistic humani- 
tarianism of the Age of Reason; and the great political 
movements which derive from either—Fascism and Com- 
munism—(for all the pretensions of the latter to ‘ objective’ 
scientific methods) have on the whole failed to establish their 
claims to be more successful in interpreting or modifying the 
facts than many ad hoc, unsystematic assessments. 

But there is a grain of truth in the ‘ unpleasant’ attitude. It 
consists in the rejection by it of the hopeful views of the 
eighteenth century when many ardent and intelligent thinkers 
were convinced that the vices, follies and miseries of mankind 
were due almost entirely to ignorance and idleness; that the 
lives of men, as of every object in nature, conformed to certain 
regularities of behaviour which could be codified in laws; and 
that these laws could in principle be made as precise and all- 
embracing as those which Newton and his fellow physicists 
had established so triumphantly in the realm of inanimate 
nature. It followed that when these laws were discovered—as 
perhaps they had already been—men could be administered as 
competently and successfully by those versed in the natural 
science of government, as the best among them had for so long 
hoped without knowing how to achieve it. After all, it was 
argued, human desires could be ascertained as clearly as the 
processes which governed the lives of plants or molecules; and 
they could now be satisfied, by means at last available to human 
beings, on a far more generous scale, with fewer obstacles, than 
the ignorance and indolence and ‘ interested error’ of the past 
had made possible. Statecraft was a science like engineering 
or agriculture; it was something with methods of its own, 
founded upon the rational study of human nature, the fruit 
of observation, logic and experiment. This science was not a 


mystery; it could be learnt, taught to others, applied by experts, 
improved and expanded to an unlimited degree, to the lasting 
benefit of humanity. 

This optimistic (and, because it was deterministic, somewhat 


inconsistent) doctrine was discredited less by the arguments of 
its opponents—theologians, political reactionaries anti 
rationalist romantics—than by the failure of the "French 
revolution, which somewhat undermined the prestige of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment (at any rate on the continent 
of Europe) much as the Russian revolution and its illegitimatg 
offspring, Fascism, undermined the beliefs of Victorian liberals, 
Nevertheless the conviction that history does Obey laws, that 
the acts of human beings are calculable, that it is possible to 
develop a natural science of human behaviour, is a perennial 
human obsession and has persisted into the nineteenth century, 
The * mechanistic ’ views.of the eighteenth century were declared 
bankrupt by the adherents of the new ‘ organic’ or ‘ vitalistig’ 
conception of men and institutions, who, after denouncing their 
predecessors for crude over-simplification, held in commog 
with them the view that history did possess a pattern. 

What the eighteenth century had not noticed, according tg 
the new ‘ organic ° theorists, was that the laws which dominated 
human affairs were unique; were wholly unlike those which 
governed inanimate matter; could only be grasped by those 
who understood the principles not of mere accumulation, of 
the movement of bodies in space, but of * growth ’ or‘ evolution,’ 
principles which precluded the analysis of ‘ wholes,’ such ag 
human organisms or social units—societies or states of 
churches, or languages, legal systems, religions, systems of 
thought—into their constituent, * atomic’ ingredients, since thig 
left out the impalpable, scarcely describable links and connec 
tions, patterns and structures, by which such ‘ wholes” held 
together, and which alone explained their unique character, 
their behaviour and destiny. With this indispensable modifica. 
tion the, original programme could be made to work: the 
experts in ‘organic’ processes should be able to manipulate 
—certainly to predict and describe—the behaviour of humag 
beings, no less than the natural scientists the inanimate world 
with which they dealt. The new ‘biological’ science of 
mankind whether in its metaphysical-Hegelian, or evolutionary: 
Darwinian, form, was a principle codifiable, communicable, 
learnable. Comte, and after him Spencer, made bold attempts 
to reduce it all to a clear and dogmatic system. The huge 
cosmologies of Spengler and Toynbee represent the gloomy 
culmination of this tradition. Karl Marx, who took seriously 
the proposition that if history was a science, it was concerned 
with * inexorable’ repetitions of some kind, offered a rival and 
more fruitful theory. 


The Economic Approach 


Yet something always went wrong. Events never took the 
form in which the experts had so fervently believed, which 
they had so constantly anticipated. The French Revolution 
certainly did not produce the results which its makers seemed 
so certain that they could effect. They were told—such of 
them as had survived—that the failure of their great experiment 
was due to the fact that they had, in calculating the future, 
ignored certain cardinal factors—social and economic ones, f 


example—and had concentrated too exclusively on politic 
ones. This warning was not forgotten. By 1848 awareness 


of economic and social facts was very widespread; no one 
could accuse the new revolutionaries of underestimating them; 
nevertheless the events of that great year did not fulfil the 
hopes and plans of those who had worked and prayed for them, 
They were, in their turn, told by the newest analysts of history 
that they too had ignored a cardinal factor—perhaps the central 
factor of all human history—the conflict of social ‘ classes.’ 
But then the Russian revolution of 1917, carried out with strict 
regard to doctrine, produced consequences widely different from 
those which had been predicted in the simple utopias of 
Lenin or the German Communists; the sequence of 1793 and 
1848 had repeated itself. Is it possible that there is something 
amiss in theories which practice so obstinately declines to 
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fulfil? One begins to suspect that we are dealing with some 
thing which mere amendment of the theories cannot put right 
_something which indicates that perhaps the very application 
of theories of historical development to human societies is 
doomed to failure as such—that the pejorative sense attached 
by popular usage to terms like * doctrinaire,’ or * theorist ” in 

litics, is not mere obscurantism, but rests on a just feeling 
that mistakes are being made, that something does not fit. 


Ambiguous Belief 

{ do not wish to deny the importance of ideas. On the 
contrary, unless one is blinded by some over-simple explanation 
of human affairs, psychological or anthropological or biological, 
or economic (or by some metaphysics which guarantees an 
a priori pattern into which all situations must necessarily be 
arranged), it seems plain that situations do sometimes arise 
in which groups of men possessed by intense beliefs, given 
favourable conditions (too various to specify), can cause vast 
changes to occur. These changes then tend to be retrospectively 
regarded as inevitable; it is less often remarked that they 
seldom, if ever, correspond to the intentions of their makers, 
or embody any considerable portion of their original beliefs. 

This seems to demand explanation. Hitherto attempts were 
made either to explain these failures by the fact that the 
situation was misconceived by the revolutionaries, or that some 
factor had not been taken into consideration—all of which 
implied that provided the situation was correctly interpreted 
and all the relevant factors allowed for, a key to the problem 
could probably be obtained and the human situation trans- 
formed by men sufficiently wise and sufficiently strong. And 
yet it seems amply clear that the most successful among 
statesmen and reformers have obtained their results by very 
different means, and that theories of how society could be 
altered seldom correspond to practice. 

Robespierre, Joseph Il of Austria, Lenin, did not on the 
whole succeed in translating their ideas into reality. Bismarck, 
Lincoln, Lloyd George, the late President Roosevelt, on the 
whole, did so. Austria in 1790, France in 1794, Russia in 
1920, did not correspond to the great reformers’ dreams; 
Germany, Europe, America, at the relevant periods did not 
fall nearly so short of what their more practical statesmen 
attempted. It might be said that these latter were less ambitious, 
that what they wanted was not so widely different from what 
existed; but this would not be true. The differences made by 
Bismarck or Mr. Roosevelt were of vast extent, and affected 
the fortunes of mankind to a radical degree. 

There is a sense, seldom denied even by the most biased 
historians, in which the difference between practical and utopian 
statesmen is that the first are said to ‘ understand,’ while the 
second are said not to ‘ understand,’ the nature of the human 
material with which they deal. It is in the nature of this 
‘understanding ’ that the centre of our problem lies. Joseph II, 
Robespierre, Lenin, spared no trouble in attempting to under- 
stand the nature of the situation with which they were dealing. 
They read, they studied, they argued, they reflected. They may 
have taken too much notice of one aspect and too little of 
another, but from the point of view of those who regard history 
as being, in principle, a science, and believe that most effective 
results are achieved by some combination of induction and 
deduction analogous to that practised by natural scientists, 
these men displayed a proper temper; they did all, or nearly 
all, that was humanly possible, in the conditions obtaining in 
their time, to obtain the right solution; and having obtained 
it, to apply it, with will and single-minded purpose. Yet they 
conspicuously failed to achieve what they desired. They 

succeeded only in violently and permanently upsetting the order 
which they found, and producing a new situation expected 
neither by themselves nor by their enemies. Bismarck, Lincoln, 

oosevelt, did better than this; and the results which they 
achieved, however surprising or unpalatable to their opponents, 
approximated to the wishes of their supporters to a recognisable 
degree. 

These are not, in the first instance, value judgements. I 
merely wish to indicate that the former—the obsessed—were 
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incapable of obtaining what they desired, whereas the latter 
succeeded. Bismarck did incalculably more harm than the 
admirable Joseph II; nevertheless, it is reasonable to feel more 
confidence in the qualities which make up the wicked but 
‘realistic’ Bismarck than in those which composed the ideal- 
istic Emperor. And if to be rational is to apply those methods 
to a given material which produce the results which the 
experimenter desires, there is a sense in which the official 
rationalists behaved unreasonably; while the men who worked 
by ‘intuition’ (which is certainly a misnomer in this case) 
employed their reason more successfully. 

I do not wish to try to enumerate the differences which divide 
these two contrasted types, only to remark upon the most salient 
dissimilarity. It lies in the fact that successful statesmen behave 
like artists who understand their medium. They undertake 
courses of action or avoid others on grounds which they find 
it difficult if not impossible to explain in clear theoretical terms. 
And not only they, but the historians and psychologists and 
political analysts who seek to explain their behaviour, are forced 
to resort to such terms as * imagination,’ ‘ political genius,’ 
* sense of history,’ ‘ unerring judgement,’ etc., which rightly have 
no place in a scientific treatise. When Bismarck launched his 
war against the French, or Lincoln his war against the South, or 
Roosevelt his war against the economic * Bourbons,’ they would 
have found it difficult, to say the least, to state those general 
propositions from which it followed deductively, as in a properly 
articulated science, that this was the moment and those the 
means, suitable to that particular operation; difficult in the sense 
in which the sculptor finds it difficult to explain why he does 
one thing rather than another with material which he is mould- 
ing. Yet, of course, there is here no question of some mystical 
intuition or some non-empirical method of guessing at the 
nature of reality. Judgement, skill, sense of timing, grasp of the 
relation of means to results, depend upon empirical factors, 
such as experience, observation, above all on that ‘sense of 
reality’ which largely consists in semi-conscious integration of 
a large number of apparently trivial or unnoticeable elements 
in the situation that between them form some kind of pattern 
which of itself ‘ suggests "—‘ invites the appropriate action. 
Such action is, no doubt, a form of improvisation, but flowers 
only upon the soil of rich experience and exceptional respon- 
siveness to what is relevant in the situation—a gift without 
which neither artists nor scientists are able to achieve original 
results. This gift seems to be wholly incompatible with faith 
in the supremacy of some idealised model, which, in the case 
of fanatical ideologies, takes the place of genuine capacity for 
responding to impressions. In theory there is, perhaps, no 
reason why some omniscient (or nearly omniscient) being should 
not first patiently accumulate all the relevant facts, and then, 
by reputable scientific methods—the normal combination of 
observation, experiment, analogy, deduction, induction, etc.— 
frame a hypothesis which will enable him to work out correctly 
all possible alternatives and their consequences. In theory this 
may be so. In practice the facts are too many, too complex, 
too brief, too minute, the theoretical weapons at our disposal 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator, following the success of the first competition 
set a year ago, again offers three prizes in a competition open 
to boys and girls at school in the United Kingdom and the 
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by January 31, 1955. The name of the entrant’s school should 
be given at the head of the entry, and envelopes should be 
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too abstract, the models too remote from any but the Stock, the 
unusually simple situations. Leonardo, we are told, imag; 
that he achieved his effects by precise measurement, al 
everyone knows that he achieved them by a combination of 
very different gifts. Similarly, it may be that there are States. 
men who believe themselves to be adhering to some cast.j 
theory, some precise plan founded upon political and economig 
doctrines, but in fact achieve their results, if they are Successful, 
by very different qualities in themselves. 

This is not a plea for obscurantism, or reliance on immemorial 
wisdom or ancestral voices, or the inner light. There are Tegions 
of social life in which scientific theory clearly applies, and where 
it is mere ignorance and indolence that make men prefer ruleg 
of thumb and ill-digested * common-sense ’ beliefs—as often ag 
not, mere disguises for prejudice and boredom—to systematig 
knowledge. But equally there are regions where gardener 
achieve conspicuously more spectacular results than botanists: 
and to distinguish these areas from one another is one of the 
first symptoms of a sense of reality. What makes the social 
theorists of the eighteenth century, and indeed of later times, 
seem artificial, utopian and remote, is precisely this confusion 
which is obscurely felt but seldom formulated, largely because 
those who are engaged in formulating such distinctions are 
themselves uneasily committed to the view that scientific 
method must in principle apply to everything, and that to deny 
its relevance in any given region is a betrayal of the light. 
Politics and Science 

Yet this is a mistake. When a politician (or even a historian 
who seeks to explain rather than influence human action) jg 
accused of being doctrinaire, this seems a genuine charge— 
something which politicians (and historians) have genuinely no 
business to be, which makes them less competent to discharge 
their task. No scientist can be accused of being * doctrinaire’; 
he may be accused of following a false or obsolete doctrine, 
but no one doubts that to be a scientist at all is to have doctrines 
~——which shows a certain instinctive grasp on the part of the 
users of our common language of the fact that different avoca- 
tions employ different categories, and that the attempt to apply 
models which work in one region to another (where a very 
different method is required) is ultimately a form of irrationalism 

of what some have called rationalist obscurantism—the insist- 
ence, without evidence, without looking to see, that there is a 
universal key, that what applies here must necessarily apply 
there, that what represents progress, knowledge, light in one 
region must necessarily do so in all others. Because a harmoni- 
ous system of causal laws—or some corresponding framework 

-works well in the case of the inanimate world or in biology 
or zoology or genetics, it does not begin to follow that it alone 
will work in the field of social history. 

Most social theorists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
start from the naturalistic assumption that men are causally 
determined, individually weak, and potentially omniscient; that 
growing knowledge wiil only progressively reveal their melan- 
choly and complete dependence upon a network of identifiable 
causal factors; that all else is megalomania and delusion. This 
bleak doctrine is not based upon observation or experience of 
human behaviour, or social experiment, or any empirical method 
other than vague analogy with the rest of nature. The most 
successful statesmen in human history have usually, whether 
they knew it or not, assumed the opposite: that individuals 
were sometimes strong (for they so regard themselves and 
their principal opponents), largely ignorant (ignorant, that 1s, 
of the majority of the factors with which they were forced to 
deal, which had largely to be taken for granted and operated 
on in semi-darkness), and within limits, free. So long as the 
Opposite assumptions are made by those who believe in radical 
reforms of human society, in the name—falsely invoked—of 
science and reason and unbiased observation of nature, human 
beings will continue to be offered up to theories and abstrac- 
tions, a form of idolatry—and of human sacrifice—colder and 
more destructive than the more intelligible follies of previous 
generations, and one for which future generations will, with 
incredulity and anger, rightly condemn our age 
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Steam, Diesel, or 
Electric? 


By ROGER LLOYD 


HE often heard opinion that in Britain railways are 

finished and that their tracks had better be turned into 

motor roads is not shared by the British Transport 
Commission. Far from that, this exceedingly reticent body has 
recently put out several semi-official statements that British 
Railways intend to fight with everything they have got to give 
us the best service we have ever had and to make our railway 
system once again the envy and the astonishment of the world. 
To do that the railways will have to do supremely well what 
in principle they are better equipped to do than any other form 
of transport. There are three tasks in which, in modern 
conditions, railways excel—suburban traffic round large cities, 
long-distance passenger express running, and the carriage of 
every kind of freight. These are all vital tasks in which it 
should be possible to regain something like a monopoly, and 
no amount of success in secondary fields of transport will 
compensate for failure of high efficiency in these. 

All good railway operation in any age and under any 
conditions depends upon four factors: the morale of all who 
work for the service, the track, a safe signalling system, and 
the right kind of motive power rightly disposed and used. On 
the track and the signalling system no one would have any 
remarks to make. Nothing in this world is incapable of 
improvement, but it woulc be hard to suggest any improvements 
which are not already well in hand. On the morale of 
railwaymen the less said at present in public by someone not 
himself in the service the better. But it stands out a mile that 
there is here a most difficult problem to solve and that unless 
it is solved there will be no recovery. Financial straitness, 
trade union rivalries, and uncertainty about government policy 
all entangle it. But underneath these obvious factors there is 
another. In so many of the letters from railwaymen of many 
grades which every railway author gets, and perhaps in most, 
there will be a phrase like, * I’m very proud to be a railwayman,’ 
or ‘This great service to which we belong.’ This spirit is 
wider and deeper than often appears on the surface, and so 
long as it is there the problem of the relationship of wages and 
conditions to morale should not be insoluble. 

The question of motive power is only a little less crucial and 
very soon now the railway authorities will have to make up 
their minds finally by what kind of power the trains of the 
future are to be pulled. And all the hopes of these faster, 
more comfortable trains, both long distance and short, turn 
on the right solution being found to this motive power problem. 

There are, broadly speaking, three things that might be done, 
three alternatives to choose between. We might stick to the 
steam engine. In its favour is its mechanical simplicity, its 
long life, the fact that its coal is here, under our own soil. The 
engine men by tradition and long training are used to the 
ordinary engine, and handle it so as to get the best out of it, 
and so that it very seldom fails. Further, there is the fact that 
it is the steam engine which makes of railway operation a 
spectacle which multitudes delight to see, and which kindles 
in them and keeps alive a kind of goodwill towards railways, 
which is a real asset if an imponderable one. As against it, 
however, there are many facts. It is a wasteful user of coal, 
it creates a tremendous amount of dirt, it affords only a partial 
view of the line ahead, and it is bound to waste a great deal of 
coal and steam while idling. 

Thus in the last five years or so a great deal of experiment 
has been going on in the use of alternative kinds of motive 


power. The alternatives are diesel oil engines and electrifica- 
tion. There are seven or eight big diesels used for express 


running. They cost something like three times as much to 
build as a steam engine of comparable power, and one can 
et out of them about twice the amount of work. The Southern 
egion is their happy hunting ground, and in twenty-four 
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hours they are expected to run from Waterloo to Weymouth 
or from Waterloo to Exeter and back twice. No steam engine 
could do that. It would have to spend too much time cleaning 
fires and coaling. On the other hand these big diesels do 
undoubtedly spend too much time in bits on the workshop 
floor, and, unit for unit, are not so reliable as a steam engine. 
For the present, at any rate, no more are being built; and it 
is a count against them that every drop of oil they use has to 
be fetched from abroad and bought with foreign currency. But 
the big diesels are not the only ones. There are hundreds of 
small diesels in the shunting yards and these have been wholly 
successful. Then there are the railcar diesel units, small 
two-coach trains powered by a diesel engine. So far they have 
been thoroughly tried out only in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where they run about all day long between Bradford, Leeds 
and Harrogate, and with conspicuous success. So great is 
their success that many more are being built, and as they come 
into service they are to be used first round the Cumberland 
coast, then between Glasgow and Edinburgh, and afterwards 
probably on the Lincolnshire branch lines. Thus the future of 
small diesels for shunting and short distance quick passenger 
running seems assured, but the future of big diesels for long 
distance express running seems problematical in this country. 

There remains electrification. Our own coal provides the 
power, but it is not wastefully used and no dirt is created. 
There need be no idling at all, for an electric engine which is 
not running is using no current. The electrifying of the Liverpool 
Street to Shenfield line, and more recently of the Sheffield to 
Manchester line via Woodhead, has been so successful that 
even the most determined romantic would not go back to 
steam there even if he could. The Southern Railway was the 
great pioneer of main line electrification, and has shown on 
the Portsmouth run that electricity can be used with perfect 
reliability for long distance express running, though, even there, 
it is still true that one gets a more comfortable ride behind a 
steam engine. Here the conflict is between those who think 
that it is better to have the power in a rail on the ground and 
those who favour overhead wires. But overhead wires have 
won, which does not mean that there is any suggestion that the 
Southern should face the colossal task and expense of changing 
over to them. But it does mean that engines which are to be 
interchangeable between the Southern and other regions will 
have to be specially equipped to take their power both ways. 
For, however much one electrifies, one must still have separate 
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engines for all freight trains, and for most passenger trains 
too, as they do on the Woodhead run. 

The Transport Commission, so far as I know, have made 
public no final policy on motive power. But the signs seem 
very plain and it is hard to believe that their minds are not 
turning away from steam and towards a combination of small 
diesels and electrification. It is true that all the time they are 
building steam engines, and exceptionally good ones, but their 
purpose does seem to be the interim one of keeping the traffic 
running until the new kind of motive power gradually takes 
over everywhere. It will in many ways be a sad day when 
the last steam engine runs to the breaking-up yard. Something 
will depart from the English scene which has given a queer 
but deep satisfaction to many thousands of people. But 
railways are like anything else. If they are to live they must 
be modern and the life in them shows itself in the capacity 
to accept change. 


Homosexual ity : 
A Medical Viewpoint 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


UITE recently, in dealing with a prisoner charged with 

a homosexual offence, Lord Justice Finnemore said 

that a prison specially founded for this type of offence 

should be established. Certainly there are many who 

would agree with him. Opinion in the public at large varies 

between the views that the homosexual is a particularly nasty 

of offender, whose crime is an unnatural one, and that 

homosexual is a sick man who should be treated by doctors. 

Is there any basis of observed fact which could be used to help 

us in forming our social attitude to homosexuality and in 
framing our laws ? 

In the Kinsey report on Sexual Behaviour in the Human 
Male the authors state that their figures ‘indicate that at least 
37 per cent. of the male population has some homosexual 
experience between the beginning of adolescence and old age.’ 
What was meant by ‘ homosexual experience ’ was fairly strictly 
defined. This study was carried out in the USA, and no one 
has so far tried to obtain comparable figures for Britain. It 
may well be doubted whether the incidence would be found 
to be anything like as high. Nevertheless, it is generally 
accepted as a fact that homosexual potentialities are latent in 
everyone, and may develop into actual homosexual practice 
if the circumstances are propitious. Circumstances are pro- 

itious if members of one sex are shut up together and isolated 
rom the other sex; and this is true both of men and women. 
Homosexual incidents occur not infrequently in schools and 
colleges, in prisons and barracks and aboard ships at sea. 
Many of those who engage in them revert immediately to 
normal sexual behaviour when the isolation from the other 
sex comes to an end. Isolation does not have to be complete 
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to have some effect; in so far as it is made difficult for membe 

; : Ts 
of one sex to mix freely with those of the other, homosexua} 
relationships are made the more likely. ; 

Once a homosexual habit has been formed, it has a Chanog 
of persisting, and if it goes on for a long time it may transform 
the life of the individual. Homosexual relationships, especi 
in certain social groups and cliques, are easily formed, and 
they do not carry the responsibilities which are involved jp a 
relationship between the sexes. So it is that among homo. 
sexuals one finds a certain number of people who are basically 
normal, but who have become perverted into this way of life 
The size of this group, in the population as a whole, wiil depend 
on the structure of society. In the life of classic Sparta and 
Athens it seems that the great majority of young men from 
aristocratic families were practising homosexuals, as well ag 
having their hetaire, wives and families. 

In Britain today it is not likely that this group of what one 
might call facultative or accidental homosexuals is at all large; 
the majority of homosexuals probably are so for more funda. 
mental, and biological rather than social, reasons. Men of 
this type may sometimes be readily recognised by the outsider 
as a * pansy’ or a ‘queer.’ They bear, in very varying degree, 
feminine traits both of body and mind. Soft facial contours, 
lack of hairiness, high voices, may go with a characteristic gait, 
a freedom and gracefulness of gesture, love of clothes and 
adornment, and so forth. The feminine mental orientation may 
go very deep. When I asked him what he wanted to do at the 
end of the war, a soldier once told me that he wanted to get 
back to his friend and look after him properly. He was sure 
that he was not being looked after properly now; who wag 
there to darn his socks and see that he got decent meals? He 
would like to make a nice home for him, and then, maybe, 
maybe it would be possible to adopt a child (!). This man 
was, as nearly as might be, a woman in a man’s body. People 
like this are practically doomed, as a result perhaps of 
glandular changes, to their peculiar mode of life. There is, ag 
yet, no practical means of changing them either by physical 
or by psychological treatment. For them the thought of a 
sexual contact with a woman is quite as repugnant as is the 
thought of a homosexual contact to a normal heterosexual 
individual. And yet, is one to say that they are sick ? These 
biological homosexuals are not a large group; they are not 
likely to constitute more than one, or perhaps two, per cent. 
of the population. But they are the hard core of the problem, 
and are likely to be with us, however we change the shape of 
society, for a long time yet. 

There would, nowadays, be little conflict of opinion overt 
the view that homosexuality is something that we do not wish 
to encourage. We should wish to reduce the numbers of 
facultative homosexuals to the lowest possible number. Social 
disapproval is, therefore, inevitable and desirable, and would 
reasonably and justly be embodied in laws to prevent, for 
instance, the seduction of the young. But if nature has made 
a man homosexual, he should not, one would think, be 
punished for that alone; and if he confines his homosexual 
relationships to others of the same kind, should we have 
repressive laws to punish him? The young and innocent must 
be protected; public decency must be maintained; but it is 
doubtful whether the law should attempt to regulate private 
ethics where no social consequences are involved. We must 
think carefully what it is that we want to stop, for we cannot 
stop these men being what they are. Apart from their sexual 
mores, they are rather more than averagely well-behaved 
citizens. Owing tg their peculiar mental constitution, they can 
and do make a rather surprisingly large contribution in many 
of the arts. They are few in numbers, and as of their nature 
they very rarely have children, their proportion in the popula- 
tion tends to be self-limiting. Women so affected we already 
leave legally untouched; do the men have to be treated more 
harshly ? 

These are merely some considerations which it would seem 
worth while bearing in mind from the point of view of the 
medical man. The medical point of view is, of course, not 
the only one. 
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Bracket-Change-Bracket 


py J. D. SCOTT 
N the last Olympic Games only one gold medal was won 
for Britain by purely human means—a horse having played 
a part in winning the other one. This solitary distinction 
was won by Miss Jeannette Altwegg, CBE, Figure Skating 
Champion of the World, whose subsequent retirement from 
serious skating—she left it to take up work with children, in 
the face of multi-million-dollar professional offers—was a 
pretty considerable gesture in aid of the Amateur Idea, the 
more so because Miss Altwegg obviously didn’t think of it in 
any such light. The victory created a certain amount of 
jnterest in the sport of figure skating, and people who consulted 
reference books found that here was a sport at which Britain 
had excelled from early days, and in which British entrants 
were still among the most dangerous in the European and 
World Championships. What are the reasons for this unnatural 
state of affairs ? 

For one thing, a much larger number of people are skating. 
Before the war, and certainly before about 1935, when many 
new rinks were built (primarily for ice-hockey), skating, and 
especially figure skating, was a sport much like climbing, the 
preserve of people who did it mostly in Switzerland, and to 
whom British ice rinks, like British mountains, were merely an 
acceptable substitute to be used during the times of the year 
when one couldn’t go abroad. Instructor’s fees—and serious 
figure skating requires constant professional coaching—were 
like guide’s fees, something which was paid out as a matter 
of course. Stories were told of the retainers, many hundreds 
of pounds a year, paid to celebrated coaches by leading 
amateurs. Nowadays skating, like climbing, is a sport for 
hundreds of thousands of people who have never set foot on 
Swiss ice. And more of these go on to serious figure skating, 
finding the money for coaching somehow or other. But that 
is not the only reason for the continued British success. For, 
since the war, the Americans have come to the front in this 
sport (which they didn’t go in for very much before) and have 
provided the kind of competition you would expect. So what 
is the answer ? 

Last Friday, I visited the Streatham Ice Rink, to have a look 
at the British Amateur Championships. Streatham is an 
intimate kind of rink; it doesn’t have the banks of seats which 
tower up from Wembiey, for instance. The ice was divided 
into three equal parts. On one, half a dozen girls were 
practising. On a second a bunch of white-coated men were 
renewing the ice-surface. The third was operational; on.-this, 
as I entered, one of the contestants, under the basilisk stare 
of five judges and a referee, was skating the figure called 
double-three-change-double-three. As she completed her third 
round, the judges shuffled forward to examine the marks her 
skates had left on the ice. At their most divergent you could 
have covered these tracings easily with a playing card. No 
judge talked to any other judge. At the conclusion of their 
examination the judges lined up and, at a brief blast on a 
whistle, each held up two cards. Upon each card was a figure, 
the two figures together constituting a marking, to one decimal 
place, out of a total of sixty. A voice on a loudspeaker read 
out the markings in a carefully neutral voice, like a policeman 
giving evidence. Officials copied them into elaborate schedules. 
The next contestant skated onto the operational area and took 
up position ready to skate her double-three-change-double- 
three. There were only a handful of onlookers, relatives and 
cognoscenti. The quiet was broken only by the whispering 
crunch of skates, the peeps on the whistle, and low-voiced 
conversation. It was all rather like a religious ceremony, but 
nervous strain bristled around the place like random electricity. 

What these girls were skating (they had been at it since 
nine and went on until after lunch) were the ‘compulsory 
figures.” There are, in figure skating, seventeen ‘ school figures,’ 
ranging from simple ‘edges’ to ‘threes,’ which are natural 
turns, up to brackets and counters, which are turned against, 
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by high cliffs and a 
narrow entrance, this admirable 
harbour gave safe anchorage to the 
ships of the British Navy for over 
150 years. 

English Harbour will always be associ- 


— ated with the name of Nelson for it 


was here that he served from 1784 to 
1787. Nelson arrived in command of 
H.M.S. “Boreas” and quickly incurred 
local displeasure by seizing four 
American ships, thereby enforcing 
the Navigation Act which forbade 
trading with the United States. For 
this action he was unsuccessfully sued 
in the colonial courts for damages 
amounting to £40,000. 

Nelson again visited Antigua in 1805 
when in pursuit of the French admiral 
Villeneuve—a pursuit which was to 
end at Trafalgar. 
that he refitted his ships at English 


Tradition bas it 


Harbour before continuing the chase. 
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so to speak, the grain of natural movement. Loops are an 
additional piece of hellishness. A figure can be skated 
beginning on either foot, either on an inside or an outside 
edge, and either forwards or backwards. In comparatively 
(comparatively) simple skating they are done on one foot 
for one part of the figure of eight in which they are mostly 
formed, and on the other foot for the other half. But all the most 
difficult figures, from which championship figures are selected, 
are skated on one foot with a change of edge in the middle. 
Now a bracket (say) is a difficult thing to do. Most of the 
people you see at an ordinary session of an ice rink—even the 
girls in the middle with their legs in the air, who look so 
frightfully expert—can’t do one at all. To do brackets to a 
centre, so that you have a figure of eight with a bracket turn 
at each extremity, a figure of eight which actually looks 
something like a figure of eight, is already high-class stuff. 
Now at Olympic level or near it you must do this all on one 
foot, with a change of edge in the middle, three times, with 
tracings so close they can be covered by a penny. 

This means years of practice, practice like ballet practice, 
for hours a day, day in day out. This practice is violent 
physical exercise, as you can see when it’s badly done; it is 
possible, in the most literal meaning of the expression, to burst 
into sweat after doing a single figure three times. It means a 
steady grind of coaching, and skating coaches, while good for 
skating, are bad for conceit. This means that figure skaters, 
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at the level at which they might be picked for an Olympic team, 
are amateurs with a professional standard, amateurs with the 
amateurism of performance beaten clean out of them. Of ho 

many amateurs, in how many sports, in Britain, is this oa 

Is it worth it? That, of course, is a big question. But as, 
on Friday, I watched the two leaders, Miss Sugden and Migs 
Batchelor, skating a loop-change-loop with a perfect, flowi 
line and the entranced expression which characterises extreme 
concentration, it seemed to me that it probably was. 

But of course the real pay-off of all this arduous school- 
figure training comes in free-skating. Free skating is what you 
see on television and in the ice-shows. It is based upon the 
school figures, and a four-minute exhibition (five for the men) 
forms a part of British, European, Olympic and World Cham. 
pionships. Free skating, with its sensation of very high speed, 
its technical virtuosity, its exhausting effort, its appalling 
nerviness, is almost inconceivably exhilarating and satisfyin 
If I myself could be anyone now alive for any month of his 
life, 1 should want to consider being Lord Russell in the month 
during which he conceived Principia Mathematica, or Mr. 
Eliot writing The Waste Land; but if I could only have five 
minutes of someone else’s life I should have no hesitation: J 
should take the five minutes free skating with which [ saw 
Richard Button-—easily the greatest skater who ever set foot 
on ice—win the World’s Championship at Wembley four 
years ago. 





City and Suburban 


Y heart leaps up to behold Professor Richardson 
President of the Royal Academy. In the days when 
he used to teach architecture at London University 

the students, I am told, used to shout ‘Hurrah for the 
Professor!’ when he came into the room, and throw their 
T-squares into the air. It has always been his greatest gift, 
to inspire others with a love of architecture. As long ago as 
1914 he published Monumental Classic Architecture of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries in Great Britain and 
Ireland, a work as monumental as its title, and the first to 
recognise again the merits of the Victorian grand Classic 
manner. The Professor was hammering away at Georgian and 
‘Regency * long before those styles became fashionable. With 
his former partnef, Gill, he published a book on the regional 
architecture of the West of England which was the first work 
to turn our eyes to the simple and satisfying proportions of 
Georgian farms, farm-buildings and modest terraces in Devon 
and Cornwall. He is equally an admirer of the Gothic and 
this is not remarkable since, as a young man, he was chief 
draughtsman to Leonard Stokes and an inheritor of the William 
Morris tradition of arts and crafts. The Professor is the very 
opposite of the neo-pedant who turns architecture into a 
‘science’ and a nice little non-creative career with a pension 
at the end. He is no cataloguer; he is an enthusiast. And to 
walk with him in a town or village is a stimulant, as he waves 
his arms about and stops in front of a building, leaning back 
on his umbrella, pointing out this or that merit in it. For 
the Professor is primatily a person who looks for the good in 
everything and is not anxious to condemn. I should think 
there is no one in the country who has done so much towards 
saving architecture and English scenery from destruction, 


Poets’ Pay 


The current number of The Author, which is the trade union 
magazine of people who make their living by writing books, 
however badly and however poor the living therefrom, has an 
interesting article by Janet Adam Smith on the lot of the 
poet. She points out that no poet today in England could 
hope to start by making a living at poetry. Even if the poet 
becomes well known, there is unlikely to be more than 


a very few hundred a year from royalties and anthology rights, 
This shows how unpopular poetry has become. Tennyson 
was able to build himself a country house at Aldworth in 
Surrey out of the proceeds of poetry and to live like the peer 
he was created. I imagine that today Masefield alone sells 
in really big numbers. Probably this is partly because 
he gets given away as school prizes. There is one English 

t who has published no more than about twenty poems 
in a slim volume years ago with Macmillan, but whose work 
is probably better known in this country than that of any 
other living poet. Every reader of this paragraph will be able 
to quote a line or two from him, whether from ‘ The Bull, 
* The Song of Honour,’ or ‘ "Twould ring the bells of Heaven’ 
or ‘ Time, you o!d gipsy man’ or ‘ Eve with her basket was.’ 
He is Ralph Hodgson and he left these shores many years ago 
to live in a village in Ohio, where, I believe, he breeds bulldogs. 
I once met him in London with that great journalist and 
bibliophile, the late Richard Jennings. All L can remember is 
that the poet had huge eyes, was clean-shaven and kept 
producing from his pockets different little clay pipes which 
he puffed at once or twice and put away again. Who's Who 
gives four uninformative lines about him and no date of birth. 
He must be the least known well-known English poet. 


Correct Me If 'm Wrong 


I was foolish enough to buy the current railway timetable 
for what I refuse to call anything except the Great Western. 
In it there is a closely printed fifteen-page supplement of 
corrections to be entered after December 6. If I were to 
undertake the task, I should need a mapping pen, a magnifying 
glass and about four hours to myself. Until a year ago, I 
used to think British Railways were trying to kill Bradshaw, 
for that marvellous work, which is today printed on such 
vile paper that it is becoming hardly legible, used to publish 
lengthy enough supplements of corrections sent in too late by 
British Railways, but never so much as fifteen pages. Now the 
railways seem to be trying to make their own local timetables 
useless. 


Pity the Poor Rich 


] noticed one of those nice little notices saying CUT PETROL TAX 
AND REDUCE LIVING COSTS on the windscreen of a Rolls Royce 
this week. JOHN BETJEMAN 
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SUD BUG Ta 


Compton 


HERE exists a widely spread belief that the lawyers in 

Parliament never draw attention to any ambiguity in 

the drafting of a Bill so that when it becomes an Act 
the interpretation of it will be a source of profit to the legal 
profession. No doubt, this is the merest superstition, but from 
time to time cases are reported in the Press which the man 
in the street may be excused for quoting in support of his 
belief. Such a case was reported in The Times of December 2, 
when in the House of Lords three of the Law Lords dismissed 
an appeal, with two of their Lordships dissenting. 

On July 28, 1949, a Mr. John Littlewood was injured, 
presumably on some aerodrome on which Messrs. George 
Wimpey and Co., Ltd., were doing a job for BOAC. Mr. 
Littlewood waited for two years before he began any action 
by sueing Wimpeys on April 26, 1951. Wimpeys, on July 6, 
1951, served a third party notice on BOAC, claiming contribu- 
tion under section 6 (I) (c) of the Law Reform (Married Women 
and Tortfeasors) Act, 1935. Then on February 4, 1952, Mr. 
Littlewood added BOAC as defendants, and when the case 
was heard on February 5, 1953, they pleaded section 21 of 
the Limitation Act, 1939 (since repealed) claiming they were 
a public authority which must be sued within a year. Mr. 
Justice Parker awarded damages against Wimpeys, held that 
BOAC were entitled to rely on the Limitation Act against the 
plaintiff, and further held that, as BOAC had been successful 
against him, Wimpeys had no right under Section 6 of the 
Act of 1935 to claim contribution from them, 

The Court of Appeal (Lord Justice Singleton and Lord 
Justice Morris, Lord Justice Denning dissenting) on July 27, 
1953, affirmed Mr. Justice Parker’s judgement, holding that 
Wimpeys were not entitled to recover contribution from BOAC 
to the damages (for which, mark well, the Judge found them 
one-third to blame) because Mr. Littlewood had also sued 
BOAC and lost on a technical point. Wimpeys decided to 
appeal to the House of Lords and obtain from the five supreme 
arbiters a decision about the meaning of Section 6 (1) (c) of the 
Act of 1935. 

Here is the text: 

‘When damage is suffered by any person as the result of a 
tort . . . (c) any tortfeasor liable in respect of that damage 
may recover contribution from any other tortfeasor who is, or 
would if sued have been, liable in respect of the same 
damage... .” 

Viscount Simonds in dismissing the appeal held that ‘ liable’ 
meant liable in judgement on both occasions. How then could 
one tortfeasor recover a contribution from another tortfeasor 
who had been sued and held not liable? That BOAC had 
escaped on a technicality was irrelevant. If the intention of 
the paragraph had been to include a class of persons, who 
having been already sued and found not liable might yet, in 
hypothetical proceedings, be sued a second time and then found 
liable, his Lordship would have expected to find it expressed 
in clear and appropriate language. He was convinced that the 
words *‘ if sued would have been liable ’ did not include persons 
who, having been sued, had been held not liable. 

Lord Porter, dissenting, said that paragraph (c) dealt with 
the rights of tortfeasors inter se. Before the passing of the Act 
it was left to the claimant to choose his victim. The object 
of the Act had been to cure this evil and to enable those on 
whom the burden had been placed to recover a just proportion 
from those who shared the blame. His Lordship thought that 
the wording of the paragraph naturally referred to persons 
who were implicated in the tort. BOAC were implicated and 
therefore would have been liable if sued, and unless some 
qualification was placed on those words Wimpeys could recover 
the contribution they asked. 


Mackenzie 


Lord Reid, rallying to the support of Viscount Simonds, jg 
spite of what a layman may be forgiven for thinking was 
unanswerable logic of Lord Porter, blamed the dcafomea ‘a 
Section 6 for failing to make any provision for cases like 
This was therefore an example of the not uncommon situatj 
where language not calculated to deal with an unforeseen casg 
must nevertheless be so interpreted as to apply to it. 

Lord Tucker stood behind Viscount Simonds and Lord Rei 
being of opinion that the words ‘ if sued’ necessarily involved 
a contrast between those who had been sued and those who 
had not been sued. 

May a layman suggest with the utmost respect that the 
words ‘if sued’ in parenthesis do not involve a contrast but 
are an amplification to meet a hypothetical case ? 

Lord Keith of Avonholm, dissenting, recognised this. Hg 
said that the true issue was to what point of time the wo 
‘would if sued’ referred. The hypothetical action envisag 
by the statute was not tied to any point of time other thag 
that when the cause of action arose. On an examination of 
Section 6, it was clear that ‘liable’ did not mean the samg 
thing wherever it occurred. Where used second in paragraph 
(c) it clearly meant ‘found liable’; but where first found in 
that paragraph it did not mean ‘found liable.’ 

I invite readers’ attention to the fact that the whole of this 
argument between their five Lordships was not a question of 
interpreting the Law but of interpreting the English language, 
That being so I may be allowed to join in and expresg 
an opinion that Lord Reid and Lord Keith of Avonholm 
completely outplayed the other three Law Lords in this verbal 
quintet. 

Viscount Simonds was reluctant to give ‘liable’ two 
meanings, but if the first liable meanis ‘liable’ in judgement, 
are not the words ‘ or would if sued have been’ redundant ? 

Mr. Justice Parker found BOAC one-third to blame (liable) 
for the damages but could not order them to contribute that 
amount to Wimpeys because BOAC through a technicality 
had been found not liable in judgement. Surely most peopl 
would consider that Lord Keith of Avonholm was lopieal 
when he said that the true issue was to what point of time 
the words ‘ would if sued’ referred, and that any hypothetical 
action must be tied to the point of time when the cause of 
action arose. 

The plaintiff sued Wimpeys on April 26, 1951; Wimpeys on 
July 6 served a third party notice on BOAC claiming contribus 
tion; on February 4, 1952, before the action against Wimpeys 
was heard the plaintiff added BOAC as defendants. What 
would have been the result if BOAC had not been added as 
defendants ? Presumably Mr. Littlewood would have obtained 
his damages from Wimpeys and they would have been able to 
claim contribution from BOAC. Be it remembered that Mr. 
Justice Parker found BOAC one-third to blame and that they 
dodged payment of damages by pleading the privilege of a 
public authority allowed by an Act which has since been 
wisely repealed. 

Lord Reid seemed inclined to put the responsibility on the 
draftsman for not anticipating the question at issue. The man 
in the street may be forgiven for supposing that when the Law 
Reform (Married Women and Tortfeasors) Bill was being 
debated in Parliament one of the lawyers should have been 
able to amend the draftmanship. As a result of this critical 
failure the evil that the Law Reform Act, 1935, was intended 
to cure was not cured. The Limitation Act, 1939, having been 
repealed we are not called upon to protest against the discrimi- 
nation which it exercised in favour of a public authority, but 
the way that BOAC managed to slip out of what commonsense 
will consider their responsibility is symptomatic of the code of 
morality a public authority arrogates to itself. 
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Letters to 


the: Editor 





WELFARE CHILDREN 


sin.—! find Miss Gladys Kendon’s outburst 
* what difficult to understand. I am not 
who is the principal object of her attack. 
At one time it seems to be the working class, 
who, we are told, have no interest in the 
training of their children’s characters and yet, 
apparently, manage to produce children who 
are well-mannered, friendly, co-operative and 
on good terms with their families. Are these 
things not part of the character? To me 
they seem to be so, and I must confess that 
[| much prefer them to nagging families and 
guilt-ridden children. As for her statement 
that these children have little capacity for 
Jove or even for real joy, I wonder how she 
can possibly pretend to know that or what 
evidence she could have for such an 
assertion. ag 
At other times, her criticisms seem to be 
directed to the whole of the younger 
ration, as we are told that no one whose 


ne . 
Snasien do not go back before 1914 will 
understand what she means, Well, my 


memory goes back well before that date, and 
| suspect that it goes back further than Miss 
Kendon’s. And though I have never been a 
schoolmaster I have been dealing with the 
products of the schools for most of that time. 
I am convinced that, like many elderly people, 
Miss Kendon has a rosy vision of an ideal 
past that never existed in fact. I can see no 
reason to believe that people are more 
occupied with material things now than they 
were then. If there are more who can think 
about making their homes comfortable and 
fewer who have to think about getting enough 
to eat, that seems to me an advance. As for 
her other complaints, I am sure that in many 
of the middle-class homes that I knew in my 
youth any talk about ‘immortal soul’ or 
‘eternal life would merely have created pro- 
found embarrassment. And when she says 
that before 1914 ‘thought and life meant 
something to each other’ I really do not know 
what she means. In any sense that I can 
give to the phrase it was certainly no more 
true then than it is now. 

One thing that I can remember about the 
years before 1914 was that there were many 
people of the middle class who were always 
prepared to lecture the working class on its 
defects, and that there were many people of 
the older generation who were convinced of 
the decadence of modern youth. Things do 


not seem to change so much after all.—Yours 
faithfully, 

G. C. FIELD 
2 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol, 8 
Si,—I have read Gladys Kendon’s article 
‘Children of Welfare’ with the greatest 


interest and complete agreement. I wonder 
if she would agree with me that the trouble 
is a very old one, going back to the earliest 
days of elementary education. There never 
Was an idea to give to the * poor’, or to any 
child who attended an elementary school, 
education in the true sense of the word. 

Elementary education has never been the 
serious concern of educated people nor has it, 
with rare exceptions, attracted educated people 
fo its service. 

Che abysmal mental state of the majority of 
the people is a grim proof of the utter 
inadequacy of this so-called education—where 
nothing of any fundamental importance is 


ever taught, where the quality of teaching is 
extremely low and where demands made on 
the teachers are excessive. 

Material welfare is good but it is not 
enough. I have taught in an elementary 
school and am now a farmer concerned only 
with producing food for the body—but how 
much I commend the sad farce of state 
‘education’ to those who profess to be con- 
cerned with spiritual and mental welfare and 
the cause of true education. ‘ No lesson is 
so important to learn, and no habit is so 
important to acquire, as a right judgement 
and a delight in fine characters and noble 
actions "—quoted by Sir Richard Livingstone 
in Education for a World Adrift.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOAN GIBBS-SMITH 
Glebe Farm, Kirby Misperton, Malton, York 


Sir,—I presume that the article ‘ Children of 
Welfare’ by Gladys Kendon was intended to 
be taken seriously. I must say I read it with 
a feeling of dismay that a weekly periodical 
that is supposed to have as one at least of 
its intentions the rational study of contem- 
porary problems, should have chosen to 
publish an article so obviously irrational. 

Let us consider, if you will, the impudent 
statement towards the end of this astonishing 
article. . children like these who have 
so little capacity for love, or for suffering. ., .” 
How, one immediately asks, can the author 
possibly Anow? Love and suffering are 
personal emotions usually expressed in 
private. Has Miss Kendon made a close 
study of the private lives of the people she 
is talking about? Again, Miss Kendon 
writes: ‘The parents of elementary school 
children have never even heard of character 
training.’ Indeed! Has Miss Kendon spoken 
to all the parents of elementary school- 
children ? Or to 90 per cent. of them? Or 
80 per cent.? 50 per cent.? Does she 
really mean the parents of ‘ most’ or ‘ many’ 
or ‘some’? 

Yet again: ‘Say the words “ immortal 
soul” or “eternal life’ and the bottomless 
abyss that yawned between Dives and Lazarus 
yawns here.’ Again one asks has Miss Kendon 
spoken those words to all the parents of 
elementary school children, to some, to many, 
to a few ? 

Even more astonishingly one comes upon 


this: *‘They do a fearful wrong to their 
children, for by smothering them with 
modern comforts, amenities, ease and 


pleasantness they kill the soul before it has 
time to aspire for itself." One's first reaction 
is one of incredulity. Not the stale old 
chestnut about suffering ennobling the soul— 
not again, after all these years! But there 
it is, in black and white in the Spectator of 
December 10, 1954. One begins to despair. 

One reads on, ‘It is not in my nature to 
love anyone who has never felt a wound.’ 
It is here that one half suspects the whole 
thing to be an elaborate joke. Can the 
Spectator really be taking this sort of thing 
seriously ? But it goes on. The writer longs, 
sadistically, for children to suffer * shames and 
guilt feelings.” The whole thing begins to 
become fantastic. 

Well, it is a common enough delusion, 
endemic in the elderly. What one cannot 
understand is by what standard of intellectual 
consideration the Spectator prints this stuff. 
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Nobody denies that there are serious prob- 
lems connected with the ‘ New Areas.’ What 
is certain is that these problems need rational 
treatment. To suppose that Miss Kendon's 
emotional harangue is a contribution is, I 
submit, enough to make one suspect the 
serious purpose of your paper.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

NORMAN GFAR 
139 Hale Drive, Mill Hill, N.W.7 


Sir,—I read Miss Gladys Kendon’s writing 
with interest. There is much truth in what 
she says and her comment is timely. 

I would, however, remind her that in our 
country live many youngsters who do not 
suffer from the protection of the chrysalis 
provided by modern welfare and the new 
middle-class parents. No ‘ bunny-rabbited’ 
paper veneers life for the children of our * East 
Ends.’ There at an early age they learn that 
‘life is real and life is earnest.” They meet 
suffering, pain and death, deprivation, unkind- 
ness and unhappiness with a spirit which can 
match that which inspired our forebears. 

If Miss Kendon would work in a live com- 
munity, the large cities of this country need 
teachers for their slum schools. Conditions 
are often bad. There is much dirt to contend 
with—but there is also very satisfying work. 

Yours faithfully, 

WINIFRED HINDLFY 
4 Denstone Road, Salford, 6, Lancs 


Sir,—Miss Kendon generalises very rashly. It 
is possible, though often misleading, to make 
general statements about the social habits or 
the mental attitudes of children from various 
kinds of home; but where their emotional 
capacities are concerned we are on very 
different ground, and must move with great 
caution and with a respect for personality 
which I find lacking both in Miss Kendon’s 
book and in her article. How can she know 
that the children whom she teaches ‘ have 
never felt a wound,’ and have ‘ little capacity 
for love, or for suffering, or for real joy’ ? 
Children at school seldom tell us the secrets 
of their hearts. I am sure that those of whom 
Miss Kendon writes differ, like all others, in 
their potential power to love and suffer; in 
some, it may be weak and shallow; in others, 
it is certainly strong and deep. I am equally 
sure that in some of their homes character- 
training is neglected, and in others given the 
foremost place; Miss Kendon cannot really 
ask us to accept her facile assertion: ‘* The 
parents of elementary school children have 
never even heard of it’! Human beings are 
too diverse and too complex to be classified 
and dismissed with so much assurance.—~ 
Yours faithfully, 

Vv. E. STACK 
Oxford High School, 21 Banbury Road, 

Oxford 


Sir,—It is the end of term and I have little 
time to spend on a long letter, but I hope 
that someone else will reply more adequately 
to the writer of ‘ Children of Welfare’ in the 
issue of December 10. I cannot agree that 
‘the Ministry of Education does not require 
its teachers to do any character training,’ 
Such training is implicit in all schools, in the 
morning assembly, in adjurations to do this 
and to eschew that, in the study of literature, 
in efforts to help others, in physical education 
and in the personal contacts between teacher 
and pupil that do exist even with large 
numbers. Then, how can one know anyone 
else well enough to say that they ‘ have never 
felt a wound,’ or * have little capacity for love 
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or suffering’? And this presumably of 
children under eleven and by a teacher who 
sees them occasionally. As for their lack of 
response in spiritual matters, may this not be 
due to natural reticence with a stranger rather 
than to blankness of soul ? I think better of 
the ‘children of welfare’ than does Gladys 
Kendon and should hesitate to indict a whole 
generation. I wonder whether she may not 
be contrasting the exceptional middle or uppe! 
class child of her generation with the average 


child of the new estates of today.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

M. B. BROWN 
Childwall Valley High School, Childwall 


Valley Road, Liverpool, 16 
THE HUMAN SITUATION 

Sir—Mr. Davy may be quite right in 
suggesting that the secondary effects of atomic 
warfare are a really new factor, but the 
subject is so much shrouded in witch 
doctors’ warnings and high-level hush-hush 
that plain facts are hard to come by. How- 
ever, old forms of warfare also have secon- 
dary factors—down to the dead cow in 
Calvados. The difference between radio- 
active ground in Japan and a booby-trapped 
minefield in Normandy is technical only; the 
difference between a geiger-counter and a 
mine-detector minute; and, at a pinch, the 
eloquent black skull on a yellow triangle 
would suffice to mark them both. The area 
is out of bounds until it is cleared, and the 
clearing will cost time and casualties. If the 
whole thing is kept a dark secret, the casual 
ties will be high; if not, they may be 
negligible Whether it be mustard 
poisoned wells, or fields sown with salt, we 
must know what we are up against, and we 
must know what to do 

Already the wild early 
scientists have muted down into a mild state 
ment by Dr. Claus, of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission, that a mildly radio-active 
cabbage is perfectly edible if washed with 
soap and water, and that a more heavily 
contaminated human being can be successfully 
treated with corn meal Which is exactly 
what one would expect 

But what one may also expect is that pre- 
parations to meet the new weapons will be 
wrong-headed or half-hearted, and this must 
lead to many unnecessary casualties in the 
early stages. The appalling intantry 
of the Russo-Japanese War went completely 
unheeded, and it was not until many millions 
of casualties had been chalked up in the 
Great War that people realised that increased 
fire-power had to be nullified by some means 
or other. And the result was one of the 
least destructive weapons in history, the tank 

The really terrible thing about the Great 
War was that it consumed only the best of 
the young men, and hardly anyone else; and 
such numbers of them that most of the 
nations have hardly recovered yet. Whereas 
the bombardment of cities consumes a fairly 
representative selection of the nation—the old 
as well as the young, the women as well as 
the men, the unfit and the fit, together. This 
is sad, but it is not mortal; and as for the 
bricks, the Germans have rebuilt some of their 
cities within ten years 

Very probably, as Mr. Davy 
crops and countryside will suffer from the 
secondary effects of atomic attack on cities: 
but then some of the worst tragedies of war 
have been a result of the locust-like effect of 
old-fashioned armies living off the country 
Even with modern Western self- 
supplied, the most odd effects 
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occur. In Antwerp, in 1944, I saw hungry 
children eating out of Canadian Army swill- 
bins—the indirect result of a rapid advance 
causing the Germans to decamp in comman- 
deered transport—from omnibuses to prams— 
leaving the Belgians with insufficient vehicles 
to move food from the country into the cities. 
But it seems to me that the main factor in 
determining casualties has nothing to do with 
weapons at all—if two opponents are almost 
equally matched in strength and determina- 
tion, casualties must be heavy, whatever the 
weapons used; but if the sides are unevenly 
matched, the contest will be short and less 
sanguinary; and this holds good for everything 
from an inter-planetary shooting war to a 
brawl in the boozer.—Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER MCKEE 
Havant, Hants 


local 


Glenlyn, Knox Road 
Sirn.—May I please ask Dr 
tollowing questions 

Why can no value be discovered in a 
situation unless it is seen against a background 
to which it is related? Why must the 
humanist create an absolute at all How 
can a value or duty possibly be derived from 
something other than a value or duty ? What 
sense does it make to talk about the * source’ 
of values, or * what makes them valuable’ ? 
Why (for anyone but a_ psychological 
hedonist) should it be either impossible or 
improbable for men to behave like brothers 
quite irrespective of the existence of a God 
as father? If they don’t behave like brothers 
in the absence of God, why should the 
existence of God make them any more likely 


Ritchie the 


to do so? What effect on this could the 

existence ot God have that a belief in his 

existence, though false. could not have ? 
Moral or value experiences, like other 


experiences, are 
the world 

of them its 
explanation 
God exists 


part of the given matter of 

I cannot see why any explanation 

nor what sort of an 

has been given when we say that 
Yours faithfully, 


necessary, 


A. R. LACEY 
Bedford College, NW 

CLEAN AIR 
Sir,—-Your correspondent * Engineer’ writes 
in reply to my article on ‘Clean Air’ point- 


ing out how expensive the suggestions that I 
made may prove to be in practice. I have 
no reason to doubt the truth of everything 
that he and | have never suggested for 
a moment that the solution of the problem is 
an easy one. All | would say in reply, how- 
ever, is to give it as my opinion that all that 
he proposes—-smokeless fuels, smokeless 
will have no appreciable effect 
on the amount of sulphur dioxide discharged 
into the air of towns, and that is the only 
thing that really matters.—Yours faithfully, 
SOMERVILLE HASTINGS 


says 


7ones, etc 


House of 


C omrnons 


MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION 
Sir,—-While fully agreeing with Graham 
Hutton’s argument, in your issue of December 
3, under the tithe “More Skilled Manage- 
ment,” that in order to near Mr. Butler's 
target of doubling our standard of living as 
a nation in twenty-five years, productivity in 
the non-industrial sectors in general, and in 
retail trade im particular, will have to be 
increased, I should like to question his state- 
ment that Britain has the * highest number of 
retail shops per head in the world.’ 

In a study published in Paris this year by 
Professor Jeanneney, Les Commerces de 
Détail en Europe Occidentale, the author 


17, 


1954 


estimates the number of shops Per thoy 
inhabitants for eleven European coUntries a 
the United States. He states that a. 
Britain has more shops per head than “04 
Sweden and the United States: Virtually te 
same number as Western Germany and 
Norway; and fewer shops per head ¢ 
Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, the Neth 
lands, France and Belgium - 
seem open to question in detail, in so far ay 
when the British and United States censug 
data are brought on to a strictly comparable 
basis, we have found, in an analysis of censuy 
data currently being made at Oxford, that 
these two countries have about the same 
number of retail outlets per head. It is, 
however, unlikely that the general Picture jg 
very different from that suggested by Professor 
Jeanneney’s figures.—Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET 


These results 


HALL 
Somerville c olle hg 


Oxford 
PERPETUA LUX 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Mr 
John Betjeman’s paragraph * Naked and 
Ashamed’ in your issue of November 26, | 
entirely agree with him in his horror of 
custard tea and cardboard toast, but why 
blame ‘modern electric light’ for thes 
disasters when the fault lies with people who 
choose the wrong kind of lamp from the 
variety which modern industry has made avail. 
able for different purposes? I can assure 
Mr. Betjeman that there jis a_ kind of 
fluorescent lamp which makes tea look like 
tea, and toast like toast 

I cannot really believe that Mr. Betjeman’s 
crusading fervour leads him to the view that 
a lighting fitting suitable for ‘the vast dark- 
ness of Westminster Cathedral* would be 
equally suitable. even on a reduced scale, for 
a modern living room with a light-coloured 
ceiling nine feet high. Many people might also 
wonder whether the consumption of 
electricity use of numbers 
of low-powered lamps was attractive. As for 
‘those crinkly which the 
old-fashioned lamp burst like a flower,” they 
were perfectly satisfactory for the old 
fashioned lamps which gave hardly any light, 
but if he tried lamps in them the 
extra light would burst forth like a bomb, to 
his great discomfort 

If Mr. Betjeman really cannot find anything 
between pseudo-EFlizabethan, plastic-modern 
fittings and white globes, one is tempted to ask 
—where has he But [| think that in 
this case he has more interested in 
exercising his adjectives than in instructing his 
public.—Yours faithfully, 


greater 
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E. B. SAWYER 
The Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association 
of Great Britain 


SHALL AND WILL 


Sir,—It is good to find Mr. John Betjeman 
defending the fine old buildings of England, 
but sad to find him among the demolishers 
of its language. Has he noticed the decline of 


* shall’ ? 
For instance, about Staunton Harold he 
writes 


*The demolishers paid £12,000 for the 
house and | should think they will get 
their money back on the fittings alone, 
but we WILL never have back one of the 
most gracious buildings in England.’ 

Alas! He is in the general stream and in 
distinguished company. Soon ‘shall’ and 
* should * will be no more.—Yours faithfully, 

LAURENCE E, GREEN 
Bac 


Rue Du Rouen 
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ART 


From Sardinia ae 
if you have never been to Sardinia you 
gre unlikely to know much about its ancient 
7es; as a Matter of fact, no one does. 
Which is why it was such a good idea of the 
s Council to bring nearly a hundred 
to St. James’s Square. This is the most 
rising exhibition in London and the most 
inating of the new ones. 
— on scattered all over the island 
between five and seven thousand megalithic 
buildings, consisting of systems of conical 
towers (containing circular rooms with 
domedceilings), fortified tunnelsand trenches, 
courtyards and huts, known as auraghi. 
The nuragic civilisation, until fairly recently 
considered to fall within the Bronze Age, 
is now thought to date from about 1000 BC, 
when other Mediterranean peoples had 
developed the use of iron, the Phoenicians 
were dominating Mediterranean commerce, 
and the Homeric poems were being produced 
in Greece. From the eighth to the sixth 
centuries BC, it is thought, date these 








small bronzes (the largest is not much more 
than fifteen inches high; the vast majority 
are between three and eight inches in height) 
which have come to light in the neighbour- 
hood of tombs, wells and nuraghi. 

The darkened Arts Council gallery be- 
comes the very embodiment of Malraux’s 
museum without walls. A certain confusion 
may blur our present-day ethnological 
eclecticism: clearly the impulses that pro- 
duced such votive offerings have nothing in 
common with those of our contemporaries. 
Nevertheless the accents of ‘modernity’ are 
striking, and it seems no less fitting that our 
eyes should become attuned to the qualities 
which undoubtedly inform these bronzes 
through the contemplation and assimilation 
of contemporary idioms, than the other way 
round. Thus is our range of understand- 
ing enlarged. 

Here are two wrestling figures, locked in 
rocking combat on the floor, whose curved, 
flattened bodies and thin limbs form an 
arabesque in space which inevitably recalls 
Moore. On every hand there are forecasts 
of Picasso, Giacometti, Geoffrey Clarke, 
Kenneth Armitage. The sculptures are of 
animals (sometimes two-headed), swords, 
small boats ( presumed to be offerings for a 
safe voyage) and people (in the latter the 
social position of the subject is always made 
apparent: the tanner carries a piece, of 
leather over his head, the herdsman carries 
a calf and so on). Almost a] have tremen- 
dous vitality. There is a seated woman with 
a smaller male figure on her knee, which 
achieves an astonishing complexity within its 
small compass; an archer, loaned by the 
British Museum, attains a miracle of tension 
in the line of arm and arrow across the 
extended bow. Many of the figures are 
deformed and distorted: fingers bunch like 
bananas, eyeballs are enlarged and promi- 
nent, heads are big upon inadequate bodies. 
Yet notwithstanding this clumsiness there 
is a great sense of scale about these little 
figures which gives them dignity and pre- 
sence. When they achieve any size at all, 
like the two tribal chieftains of the Uta 
group, their distinction, and even nobility, 
becomes imposing indeed. 

From a spate of good exhibitions currently 


to be seen, brief mention must be made of 


the Lansdowne collection at Agnew’s (in 
aid of the Royal National Institute for the 
Blind); an imposing retrospective exhibition 
of work by Léger at the Marlborough Gal- 
lery—the most important in London since 
that at the Tate and particularly welcome for 


some recent paintings and some hints of 


what probably constitute the artist’s most 
successful form of decoration, his ceramics; 
while the ‘East End Academy’ at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery holds its usual naive 
charm. M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
Messrs. Nigel Kneale and Rudolph Cartier, 
adaptor and producer respectively of 1984, 
deserve our congratulations and thanks. 
Looking over the book again before the 
performance on Sunday I was shaking my 
head in a happily gloomy way over the 
impossibility of translating this highly verbal 
little masterpiece into visual terms. By 
nine o'clock I was admiring the technical 
skill of the adaptation. By half past I was 
gripped by the action, held in it; and moved. 
Mr. Learoyd’s brilliantly sketched settings 
were of just the right weight for Mr. Kneale’s 
compressed and compact version of the 
heart of the book. Mr. Cartier kept his 
actors together; Yvonne Mitchell (as Julia) 
and André Morell (as O’Brien) were partic- 
ularly effective and so for the most part 
was Peter Cushing whose Winston Smith 
was a little too neurotic and niggling for me 
—I should have preferred a quieter, slower 
development of the character; and this too, 


would have achieved a greater depth of 


contr.st with the destructive climax. Donz!d 
Pleasence and Leonard Sachs were com- 
petent in smaller parts. 

The BBC has done well to have presented 
so cdult and accomplished a play. It 
has done equally well to ignore the shocked 
and pious screeching of the popular press. 

The sporting broadcasts of the past week 
have made exceptionally good viewing: the 
Varsity Match; Scotland and Hungzry; 
Wolverhampton Wanderers and Honved. 
Camera coverage seems to be getting better: 
but the commentators aren't. The ubiqui- 
tous Kenneth Wolstenholme tries hard, but 


his approach lacks the gusty enthusiasm of 


a Glendenning without achieving the bland- 
ness of a Grisewood or a Howard Marshall. 
Here’s a ficld for experiment, I'd have 
thought. And why can’t we have a couple 
of experts summing up the first half in the 
interval of an international instead of a 
picture of heavy seas breaking on rocks? 
War In The Air has, by its sixth mstalment, 
become a boring piece of mediocrity. Noth- 
ing can now be expected of it. The voices 
multiply, mingling their contrived accents 
with some of the least inspired film editing 
that has ever been publicly presented. Its 
dreariness was unhappily matched by the 
crawling Operation Escort, so tortoise-like a 
documentary as to make the Dick Bentley 
programme which followed it, actually seem 
fast. The only conclusions that can be drawn 
from this uneven comedy series are first, 
that Messrs. Muir and Norden should stick 
to writing and second, that Peter Sellers is a 
brilliant clown who is growing large enough 
to merit a programme of his own. 
JOHN METCALF 


THEATRE 
The Taming of the Shrew. By William 
Shakespeare. (Old Vic.}——The Little 


Glass Clock. By Hugh Mills. (Aldwych.) 
Never Get Out. By Giles Cooper. 
(Arts.) 

A ROUND-up of theatrical odds and ends 
usurlly produces rather a job lot of enter- 
tainments, and this time is no exception, 
At the Old Vic there is the latest pro tuction 
of the Taming of the Shrew with Paul Rogers 
and Ann Todd in the knockabout parts of 
Petruchio and Katherine. The only way to 
produce this play is straight commecdia dell’ 
arte, but the Old Vic conmpany is not up to 
anything zs stylised as that. The result was an 
evening which wavered between rumbus- 
tiousness and attempts to introduce human 
feeling into this cruel play. At the Aldwych 
there is a costume drama in which Kay 
Hammond and John Clements are so ill 
advised as to participate. Miss Hammond 
successfully resists a number of personages 
of the ancien régime who try to exercise 
what is called /e droit de seigneur over her. 
Mr. Clements hovers on the touchliae with 
all the natural anxiety of a husband. At 
the end of the skirmish his side is up two 
tries and one goal. But it was not very 
exciting. For the last week or so Never Get 
Out, a play first performed at Edinburgh, 
has been on at the Arts. This is chiefly 
remarkable for an excellent performance by 
Jack Rodney and a feeble ending. A job 
lot. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


Carrington V.C. (Warner.)}——One Good 
rurn. (Odeon.)——-Phffft. (Leicester Square.) 
Carrington V.C. is a near-faithful reproduc- 
tion of the play of that name by Campbell 
and Dorothy Christie. Its hero is an army 
officer who, long owed money by the Pay- 
master-General, announces that his need is 
so acute he is going to take what is due to 
him from the Battery safe; does so, and is 
court-martialled. Concentrated within the 
four walls of a court-room the film is of 
necessity static, and its value depends 
entirely on the drawing and development of 
the characters involved. Where acting 
rather than action is concerned Anthony 
Asquith is the perfect director and here, 
where depth not breadth is required, where 
the intonation of a voice or the timing of a 
gesture is all-important, he proves again how 
profound is his understanding of people 
and how delicate is his guiding touch. He is 
aided by a very intelligent script and by 
above-average acting. David Niven, who 
seems on the face of it to be miscast for a 
semi-tragic role, gives one of the best per- 
formances of his career; Margaret Leighton 
as his neurotic wife makes treachery feasible, 
Noelle Middleton makes ‘the other woman’ 
sympathetic; and there are three notable 
studies of army types by Allan Cuthbertson 
Victor Maddern and Geoffrey Keen. Digni- 
tied, unpretentious and yet enthralling, the 
film pleads a cause which all can recognise 
as just, only justice herself being unwillingly 
blinded by the fallibility of mortals, and such 
is the fascination of watching the human, 
with all his prejudices and affections, working 
under Mr. Asquith’s microscope, the lack 
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of movement, so integral a part of the cinema, 
is barely noticed. 


It always grieves me that Norman 
Wisdom, who gives frequent intimations of 
being a subtle comedian, resolutely persists in 
favouring the knockabout. In One Good 
Turn, as the odd-job man in an orphanage, he 
falls over and through and down everything. 
Telephone cords strangle him, flour and 
crockery descend on his head, he gets a 
wasp in his trousers on a train journey— 
alas, we know several minutes ahead of him 
what the outcome of this latter misfortune 
will be—and he is perpetually being chased. 
Some of this is all very well, in particular a 
riotous concert performance when all the 
theatrical props such as a revolving stage and 
a wind machine are set in motion, but one 
thirsts for moments of less exuberant 
humour and is only given them in tantalising 
sips. Directed by John Paddy Carstairs, Mr. 
Wisdom is aided in his resolve rarely to be 
vertical by Joan Rice, Thora Hird and some 
nice children, and there is no doubt that 
audiences will love all of them. 


Phffft, which apparently is the noise 
made by a marriage when it busts up, stars 


verse. 


The tradition of the Christmas cracker is 
that the motto should treat the whole 
ceremonial as symbolic—the tug-of-war, 
the gaudy covering, the explosion, the 
contents—or should be a love token, or the 
medium for conveyance of good wishes, 
especially to absent friends—some or all of 
these. Many people would hold that the 
motto must be amusing to children, and 
certainly it should not be beyond their 
comprehension. 

At one time I used to think that any 
ready writer of light verse should be able 
to make his fortune if he applied himself to 
this task, in view of the depressing silliness 
of most of the products which find their way 
inside a cracker. But after reading sixty- 
seven attempts in this competition I begin 
to have doubts whether this is probable. 
Only two of the entries were of clearly 
first-class rank. There was a numerous 
second class with little to choose between 
them. Such intrusions as puns or parodies 
and moral exhortations (these were hardly 
in place) were not successful enough to be 
worth quotation. 

I recommend for prizes of £2 each, R 
Kennard Davis and A. M. Sayers. One 
pound to W. Edgecombe, the best, on the 
whole, of the next class. Runners-up are 
Mrs. V. R. Ormerod, Marjorie Kidd, Iris 
St. Hill Mousley, G. J. Blundell, Valerie 
Ranzetta and J. Anderson. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
Cupid's Cracker 

Provoking fingers proffer me 

Love’s mystery. 
Between us, as its sheath is split, 

A flame is lit; 
And my reward? A crown, mayhap, 

—Or dunce’s cap! 
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that prototype of the dumb blonde, Judy 
Holliday. Good as she is, on this occasion 
she is outshone by Jack Lemmon, who gives 
a really very funny performance as a 
divorced husband trying desperately to be a 
gay bachelor again. Miss Holliday is also 
trying her hardest to forget her husband in 
the approved fashion and makes reluctant 
efforts to get seduced. The film is wonder- 
fully foolish but its script, by George 
Axelrod, has considerable brio and the 
situations, trite in themselves, are cleverly 
exploited by the director, Mark Robson. 
Mr. Lemmon, dolled up in a velvet smoking 
jacket, laying out a tiger skin in preparation 
for a visit from a floozie, is somehow both 
amusing and touching, as is Miss Holliday 
trying to learn French, the panacea for all 
unhappy divorcees. These two idiotic 
charmers are nobly supported by Jack 
Carson as a smart-alec playboy, Kim Novak 
as a good-time girl, and Luella Gear who, 
as the heroine’s mother, is certain that a 
round bed is the answer to all ex-marital 
problems. Not quite up to Miss Holliday’s 
previous films, PAffft is nevertheless very 
entertaining. ' 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Cracker Mottoes 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 250 
Report by Guy Kendall 


A prize of £5 was offered for a motto for a Christmas cracker, in not more than six lines of 
It was to be light, but need not be so silly as most cracker mottoes. 


(A. M. SAYERS) 

This tiny token 

Of trifling cost 

May soon be broken 

Or easily lost; 

So will you prize 

What the gift implies? 

('W. EDGECOMBE) 

The Christmas Tree, the holly, mistletoe, 
The crackers and the presents laid below, 
These signs and tokens of the hallowed Feast 
Are richly held; but last and far from least 
Of precious gifts the Festive Season sends 
Are Thoughts and Memories of Absent Friends. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


Set by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize is offered for a translation 
in sonnet form of this sonnet by Ronsard: 


253 


Marie, a tous les coups vous me venez 
reprendre 

Que je suis trop leger, et me dites tousjours, 

Quand je vous veus baiser, que j’aille a ma 
Cassandre, 

Et tousjours m’apellés inconstant en amours. 


Et je veus estre: Aussi les hommes sont bien 
lours, 

Qui de nouvelle ameur ne se laissent 
surprendre: 

Le loyal qui ne veut qu’a une seule entendre, 

N’est digne que Venus lui face de bons tours. 


Celui qui n’ose faire une amitié nouvelle 
A faute de courage, ou faute de cervelle, 
Se defiant de soi, qui ne peut avoir mieus. 


Les hommes maladés, ou mattés de vieillesse 
Doivent estre constans: mais sotte est lajeunesse 
Qui n'est point eveillée et qui n’aime en 

cent lieus. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 253,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 


must be received not later than December 29, 


Results in the Spectator of January 7. 
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Country Life 


THe weather is never out of the news q 
because of the way forecasting is on 
mistakes, when they are made, loom lar 
The impersonal report of the weather Man j 
torn to bits by those who find that when the 
were to have had sunshine in a strictly local 
area it is raining cats and dogs. The Sage 
who builds a reputation for foretelling the 
weather achieves his local success by the Use 
of a score of signs. The other da 
R., who had an ache in his back and had 
watched large numbers of birds going over 
made an accurate guess. He said it would 
snow. He was right and has since bee, 
basking in admiration. Perhaps it is the lack 
of humility in the official forecast that stiffen 
the attitude of the unbelievers. R. claims tg 
be only human and therefore fallible, but the 
impersonal forecaster cannot answer, and the 
things said about him are harsh, Particularly 
when urgent tasks are planned on the strength 
of what he has said. 


Sharp-eared Sheep 


How acute are the senses of animals and 
birds when compared with our own! Crow 
and pigeons have wonderful sight. Pheasanty 
can see well, but their hearing is quits 
uncanny. How good the vision of sheep 
is I have never been able to judge, for some 
times they become aware of a dog prowling 
in the gorse at a great distance, and at other 
they are taken unawares when one might have 
expected them to have seen their enemy. We 
stood at a gate at the weekend overlooking 
a large field, and something prompted me to 
make that hissing noise that shepherds some 
times use to urge on a dog. Immediately, 
although I made the sound quietly and could 
hardly be heard by someone three yards away, 
the sheep far out in the field (the nearest was 
at least a hundred yards from me) began to 
trot off. It proved an astonishing demonstra 
tion of the sheep's hearing. 


Broody Hens 

Once, long ago, when we kept a number of 
farmyard birds, we found that broody hens 
were a glut on the market. We had far more 
of them than we wanted. The mixed flock 
contained a Guinea fowl, Indian gamecocks, 
two or three bantams as well as Wyandottes, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons and other breeds 
popular at the time. Since then I have had 
little or nothing to do with poultry-keeping, 
but when I was asked the other day to obtain 
a few broody hens from one of my farmer 
friends I was astonished to discover that some 
of the birds I once knew have become rare, 
Broody hens are found in heavy breeds and 
the heavy breeds are not greatly in favour 
now. It seems I was impetuous in promising 
to obtain them for the spring. It would have 
been so much easier had I undertaken to find 
a sound commercial proposition for the table 
nice plump Sussex—but the hens are 
wanted to foster-mother day-old chicks and 
I am left wondering if there is such a place 
as a broody-hen farm. 


_—, 


Top Dressings 
Bonemeal is a useful dressing for all trees 
and shrubs at this time of year. Old beds 
should have a lime dressing if they have not 
been manured, because it promotes decompo- 
sition of organic matter, breaks down stiff, 
clay soil and improves sour ground whose acid 
state is revealed by moss and surface slime. 
IAN NIALL 
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Christmas Service 


unsubsidised 
homes. 


Please send your Christmas Donation to the General Secretary 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


14, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 














Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lweel tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0///c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; ne 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 5.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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Yes, our Bisley School Chapel has | 
its own boys’ Choir and they, like all 
the children of all our Homes, look 
to you for their Happy Christmas | 
as well as for your help | 
from one Christmas to 
What better 
could 
there be than the present 
and future support of these 
children’s 
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STEP 
UP 
OUTPUT 


STEP 
DOWN 
COSTS 


Can you see at a glance what your furnaces con- 
tribute to manufacturing costs? Almost certainly, 
of course. But how far is that information broken 
down? Can you see at a glance the effect of your 
choice of refractories? You can’t? Neither can 
many other people whose bread and butter comes 
out of a furnace. 


Yet a change in the refractories lining a batch 
furnace can increase its output by 30 to 50 per cent 
or even more. Morgan M.I. refractories* can do 
this. They give you the output of four furnaces 
from every three—or even of three from every two 
... because they soak up far less heat than firebrick. 


These are not questions of technical detail, but 
important factors in output, that is why the choice 
of refractories should be considered at the highest 
level; where its overall impact on costs can be 
recognised; where the extra cost of such refrac- 
tories as ours can be seen in wider perspective. 


% M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which 
can be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They are made on modern continuous plant 
under stringent quality control and every brick is 
ground to size. Full technical details are available on 
request and our furnace engineers are always pleased 
to have the opportunity of discussing special problems 
in the use of these, or any other, Morgan refractories. 


GAN 


efractories 
ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD.AREFRACTORIESGROUP) 


NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
NE.72 
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Shelleyan Aftermath 


By JOHN WAIN 


HEN a poet dies, he leaves behind him two distinct 

species of ‘remains’. There are his works, serene 

in a life of their own, impersonal, and (once they have 
been properly edited) everybody’s property; and there is the 
purely personal débris: the debts, the women, the bickering, 
the mutually suspicious friends, the children who will grow up 
in the airless enclosure of their father’s reputation. Until 
comparatively recent times, we were always spared the second 
kind of remains. No life of Shakespeare was written for a 
hundred years after his death; Dr. Johnson found the traces 
of Dryden’s personal life almost obliterated, and that in an 
age when personal gossip was beginning to find its way into 
print; the Early Lives of Milton collected by Miss Darbishire 
are not much more ambitious in scale than the sort of thing 
the Sunday papers nowadays do every week for the living 
celebrities. 

It was the early nineteenth century that changed all this. 
The Romantic literary creed, that a poet’s works were a 
reflection of his inner life, the two being of equal value 
(‘ Shakespeare led a life of allegory; his works are the comments 
on it’), had the effect of a license for personal chatter, in 
print, about the smailest details that might prove * illuminating , 
—and, as we now know from a century of bitter experience, 
anything is illuminating that the most casual acquaintance can 
remember. Shelley’s case is the extreme one. He was a 
good poet, and therefore aroused public interest; he was a 
baronet’s son, and therefore had to be defended, in the name 
of family respectability, against posthumous scandal; and—a 
very important circumstance—he died young, and therefore left 
the piece with three acts still to play. There was not time, 
as there was in Wordsworth’s case, for the scandals to be 
lived down, the jealousies to be forgotten, the money worries 
to be remedied. For half a century Shelley’s odd assortment 
of friends had leisure to scribble about him, and during this 
time they had not only to contend with one another but with 











Give Book Tokens this Christmas, of course, and 
not only to your ‘ literary ’ friends. There are books for 
every taste—from astronomy to zoology, apple-growing 
to Zionism. With the gift of a Book Token you bestow 
the added pleasure of letting your friends choose for 
themselves at the nearest bookshop. 


Book Tokens 


You can buy Book Tokens from any good benkseller and 
your friends can exchange them at almost any bookshop 


3/6 s/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 21/- plus 4d for the card 
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two very determined women—his widow and his daughter.i 


law. The sheer volume of biographies—no fewer than fo 

appeared in 1858, including a fictional one in German—shows 
how hearty was the public’s appetite for literary peeeade 

Still sufficiently literate for a poet to be an important seed 

in their eyes, the early Victorians were also keenly interested 
in individuality, however it manifested itself; and there was 
also, undeniably, an undercurrent of relish for the sensational 

Byron had taught the English that there was a certain amount 
of razzmatazz necessarily associated with the business of being a 
romantic poet, and they enjoyed the show. The discussiog 
still goes on, of course, but nowadays it is of interest main} 

to bookish and academic people. When M. André Mansi 
set out to write a popular life of Shelley that would catch the 
ear of the navel-reading public, he could only do it by 
producing a useless travesty of the subject. . 

Miss Norman has courageously set out to deal with* two 
associated, but distinct, subjects: Shelley’s posthumous reputae 
tion as a man, and the gradual rise to classic status of hig 
poetry. It must be said at once that she is more successful 
with the first of these subjects than the second. To trace the 
growth of a poet’s reputation, unless it is to be done by mere 
head-counting (the numbers of editions, how much space he 
gets in the public prints, etc.) is a very delicate task, calling 
for a firm grasp of the method and an understanding of its 
difficulties. Miss Norman strikes one as being not quite 
sufficiently in control; she does not give us any clear point of 
departure by saying definitely what she thinks of Shelley 
herself, and this gives an unrelated quality to her judgements 
as she cavorts down the century, pouring gay scorn on anyone 
who ventured to criticise Shelley’s poetry adversely. Walter 
Bagehot, surely a most perceptive commentator, is dismissed 
as a ‘ dweller in the literary backwoods’; one gathers that his 
essay must be nonsense because he was an economist by 
profession, and anyway ‘there was more poetry in the late 
J. M. Keynes’s little finger than in the brain of Bagehot —it 
must have been a big little finger. Charles Kingsley’s acute 
remark that Beatrice Cenci was ‘ Shelley himself in petticoats’ 
(it does, after all, contain an important truth) is quoted for 
simple derision. But altogether, this side of the subject is 
disappointingly handled by Miss Norman. She even omits 
any mention of the famous undergraduate debate that was the 
real turning-point in Shelley’s reputation. The year was 1829; 
the Galignani edition had just made Shelley’s poems easily 
procurable, and the Cambridge men, who included A. H. 
Hallam, argued for him against the Oxford opinion that Byron 
was the greater. They lost, but the important thing, unforesee 
able ten years earlier, was that the question could be debated, 

The other barrel of the gun is much better. If Miss Norman’s 
narrative is confused, that is because the story is itself confusing 
and overcrowded with characters. In the first place, there is 
the immediate personal aftermath. Edward Williams, who 
was drowned with Shelley, left a ‘ widow’ (actually they both 
had partners still living), who proceeded to settle down with 
T. J. Hogg and pass the rest of her days in unlegalised bliss 
in Maida Vale. Hogg had previously tried to seduce Shelley's 
first wife, been repulsed by that good and unhappy girl, and, 
biding his time, seems to have made a more than half-hearted 
attempt on Mary Shelley's affections while Shelley was still 
living. By settling down with Jane, the recipient of ‘ Ariel to 
Miranda,’ he demonstrated that his chief link with the poet 
was a community of sexual tastes. Mary took the only 
surviving child, Percy Florence, back to England and started 
dunning her ill-starred father-in-law for money wherewith to 
give him a good education. (She suggested Eton, but the old 
man felt this was tactless and settled for Harrow.) Sit 


* Flight of the Skylark: The Development of Shelley’s Reputation 
By Sylva Norman. (Max Reinhardt. 25s.) 
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Timothy's bargain with Mary was a simple one; she was to 
r her mouth shut. It is to him that we owe the major 
f gap in Shelley biography: a life by Mary. He permitted, or 
could not prevent, the publication of Posthumous Poems in 
| 4924, but the companion volume of Shelley’s prose, which she 
© had sfanned and indeed completed, he suceeded in treading on. 
} And so Mary’s notes to the four-volume Poetical Works of 1839 

as her major contribution: and how good they are! 

Miss Norman calls them ‘ almost as lasting and unforgettable 

gs the poetry itself’; Shelley himself said in * Epipsychidion * 

that Mary was like the moon, and these notes of hers give a 

haunting reflected light from the sun of his poems. 

Lady Shelley, wife of Sir Percy Florence, was a different case. 
Less intelligent than Mary, more simple-minded, not scarred, 
as Mary was scarred, from having lived through the furious 
hattle that was Shelley’s life, she was closer to that more 
familiar type. the booster and whitewasher pure and simple. 
There is a Cakes and Ale quality about the situation as soon as 
she appears to take control. Hogg is given access to the 
manuscripts: he produces the first two volumes of a four- 

| yolume life, and is then choked off with the comment (from 
| Sir Percy), ‘He has produced the most disgusting book that 
can be conceived.” Few more enjoyable bgoks have been 
written; it is gay, unbalanced, witty, sardonic; as a biography, 
utterly unsatisfactory; as a malicious romp, unsurpassed. In 
the same year Trelawny, neither asking nor getting any help 
from the family, comes out with his brilliant Recollections of 
d Shelley and Byron, a Hemingway hero, the incontinent sharp- 
eyed man of action, he produced what is artistically the best 
of the batch—better, even, than his much-loved Adventures of 
a Younger Son. (And what a book that is !) Finally, still with 
no help from Lady Shelley, came the most balanced contribu- 
tion: Peacock’s review of the other two accounts under the 
) title Memoirs of Shelley. Peacock was the best friend Shelley 
+ ever had; he encouraged his good side and damped his bad; 
| he made him look at paintings and scenery and write letters 
> about them; he ‘ took him’, as we say, * out of himself.’ Lady 
Shelley disliked Peacock because he never concealed his feelings 
of pity and sorrow over Harriet. But in the Memoirs, and in 
the sketch of the young Shelley in Nightmare Abbey, Peacock 
showed that he had those qualities that Shelley’s entourage in 
general most lacked. Had Shelley listened more to his counsel, 
Matthew Arnold might never have had to pass his famous 
judgement: * What a set!’ 

This sad comedy of the Shelleyan aftermath is good reading, 
at almost any point, for a winter’s evening; and Miss Norman 
' has given us a guide which should prevent the reader from 
getting lost in the maze of personalities. If you are wondering 
what to read, why not leave detective stories alone for a while, 
and come poet-stalking ? 
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The Necessary Enemy 


Wyndham Lewis. By Hugh Kenner. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


The Demon of Progress in the Arts. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d.) 
TWENTY-FOUR years ago (one instinctively clutches the hand of time 








when confronted by Wyndham Lewis) I found myself obscurely 
involved in one of those exchanges characteristic of the period, of 
Mr. Lewis and of his selected enemies. It turned upon the question 
of whether Yeats had (a) compared Mr. Lewis with Swift, (b) com- 
pared him with Miss Sitwell, and therefore (c) compared Miss Sitwell 
with Swift. It was all, no doubt, of a piece with the pretentiousness 
which Mr. Lewis has so often made it his business to expose. Of his 
Own experiences as a literary lion around 1914 he has written that 
‘in England “genius” is obliged to affect the methods of the quack, 
in order to survive at all.” And his American admirer Mr. Hugh 
Kenner, in this volume written for Methuen’s Makers of Modern 
Literature series, puts the matter very neatly at the outset: 
I had better make it clear that this book is not a biography but 
an account of a career, and that the Wyndham Lewis that figures 
n it, not always resplendently, is a personality informing a series 
of books and paintings, not the London resident of the same name 
who created that personality and may be inadequately described as 
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its business manager and amanuensis. The personality in question 

evinces such unusual acumen and ‘presence’ that it has often been 

mistaken for a person, but because its principles of operation are 

dazzlingly, mechanically logical it lies open to a kind of discussion 

= would be both impertinent and inaccurate applied to a human 
ing. 

One does not read far after that before finding that Mr. Kenner 
in his turn is compelled to think of Swift as he begins to analyse ‘the 
continuing drama of Wyndham Lewis’s war with Time and Self.’ 
The Dean of St. Patrick’s plays his appointed role as the pattern of 
the satirist, of acute intelligence in conflict with its environment. 
To place Mr. Lewis prematurely under the same slab and epitaph 
is to exalt his targets also, to give Bloomsbury the universality of 
Brobdingnag: which might be to overlook that fragmentation, that 
balkanisation of Western culture which scatters Mr. Lewis’s ammuni- 
tion and makes his aim seem often less grand and true than that of 
Swift. And as, in such a fancy, the tear trickles to the rival's bier 
one is brought up finally against the uncanny anaesthetic of Wyndham 
Lewis. It is a deliberate tearlessness which can strike sudden emo- 
tional depths in the reader: not merely in such a personal compassion 
as he refused to enlist when describing in The Listener (‘The Sea-Mists 
of the Winter’) the onset of his own blindness; but in the often 
extraordinary force of his narrative prose and dialogue in which the 
richly comic lies so close to a classical evocation of tragic human 
destiny. ‘So great a realist,’ said Ford Madox Ford of the author of 
Tarr, ‘that he makes you shiver.” Or weep. 

Something of this Mr. Kenner hints at, though satisfied that 
Mr. Lewis ‘has always specialised in unreality.’ Yet on the whole, 
and devoted though this critic is, his study might fail to give the new 
reader the taste of pure pleasure which might draw him, for example, 
to The Revenge for Love, to the short stories in The Wild Body, even 
to the somewhat daunting Apes of God. Instead we are kept to the 
search for the Lewis persona under its various forms and names, a 
search conducted with care and discernment, it is true, but with 
almost obsessive concentration. At this stage and age it is the 
shock of finding Mr. Lewis readable which will draw attention to 
what is significant in polemics, satire and philosophy under the 
flowing cloak of the serious playboy of the western world. It 
should be added that Mr. Kenner does investigate the craftsmanship 
which worked away at the stylistic instrument appropriate to the 
war with Time. 

That conflict began in the mind of an artist, intent on immobilising 
the factors that hampered a pure creative energy. Mr. Kenner is 
concerned with his forty books rather than his unnumbered paintings 
and drawings. The latest of the books, The Demon of Progress in 
the Arts, continues the succession begun in 1919 with The Caliph’s 
Design: that is to say it combines the viewpoints of a disciplined 
metaphysician and an active practitioner. To‘put on record... the 
true meaning of extremism in the visual arts’ is an aim which could be, 
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and has been, pursued with much less wit and shrewdness than Mr. 
Lewis crams into less than a hundred pages. One knows by now his 
function as the necessary enemy in our midst (a Paleolithic culture, 
it seems, but with a special mention of the ‘higher functionary of the 
gas company’ who visits Mr. Lewis’s house, reads his books, and is 
probably Neolithic). But it is fun to see the sunlit lances streaking 
towards new targets, M. Malraux, Sir Herbert Read or the Welfare 
State. When there is nothing left for the Enemy we shall indeed be 
fr a bad way. 

No vemphleteer (or ‘mere pamphleteer’ as the stung call the wasp) 
is right all the time. According to Ezra Pound, Wyndham Lewis is 
‘the man who was wrong about everything except the superiority of 
live mind to dead mind.” He may have wounded personalities, but 
it is ideas with which he has been at war: and, as carriers, not the 
crowd but the clique, not the profane vulgar but the cultural priest 
and shaman, with whom we are perhaps less well stocked than we 
used to be. For the crowd, indeed, he once foresaw a theoretical 
future as dithyrambic spectators, a prospect very different from that 
of nationalised art. Because a mind like his cannot merely play with 
such things, he found himself constructing a metaphysic which has 
been admired and attacked but not yet fully criticised. With the 
word ‘significant’ we let fall the responsibility. But is it not time 
that someone rescued from the sea-mists of the winter a mind that 
must surely, however elusive its tenement of clay, have a voice that a 
microphone can pick up? Or is the Third Programme too vulnerable 
to admit the wooden horse? FRANCIS WATSON 


Spadework 


Dead Towns and Living Men. By Sir Leonard Woolley. (Lutterworth 
Press. 17s. 6d.) 
Excavations at Ur. By Sir Leonard Woolley. (Benn. 25s.) 


Tue Warden of New College thought that when Leonard Woolley 
came up to Oxford it was with the intention of taking Holy Orders. 
This was true, but, during his undergraduate life, Woolley decided 
to abandon the Church for schoolmastering. Dr. Spooner thought 
otherwise. ‘I have decided that you shall be an archeologist, 
he told Woolley in 1904. ‘I was not quite sure what an archeologist 
was,’ says Woolley, ‘but there was no gainsaying Warden Spooner, 
so I became one and | have never regretted it.’ 

First he went to the Ashmolean Museum and then found himself 
excavating on the Roman Wall, in Egypt, in Italy, and then 
Carchemish with T. E. Lawrence. All this was in the ten years 
between Dr. Spooner’s decision and the outbreak of the Great War. 
Towards the end of 1916 Woolley was a prisoner of war in Turkey. 
His three fellow prisoners bewailed the absence of books to read and 
80 Woolley began writing one. What he aimed at was*a mere scrap- 
book of a digger of antiquities.. The result was Dead Towns and 
Living Men; Being Pages from an Antiquary’s Notebook, first published 
fn 1920, reissued in 1932 and now re-issued this year in a revised and 
enlarged edition dedicated to Warden Spooner who died thirty years 
ago. Since this exciting and amusing book was first published 
Sir Leonard has given us a fuller archeological autobiography in his 
Spadework, and this informal account of his experiences in excava- 
tion takes us up to his retirement. While charmingly written and 
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forming in my opinion one of the best ways of introduci 
general reader to archzology, Spadework is necessarily short, 
therefore a delight to have a new edition of Dead Towns and aa 
Men and to read again of those pioneer days of archzology ; 
East Mediterranean and the Near East. one 
; After the 1914-18 war Woolley found himself in charge of 
joint British Museum—University of Pennsylvania expedition to Yj 
He dug there for twelve successive winters from 1922 to 19 ‘ 
excavations which put British field work high in international es M, 
which revealed the whole history of Ur from the fourth millennium 
to the fourth century BC when it was abandoned, and did a ~ 
deal to stimulate public interest in the remote past of man. ‘Ath 
present day we are accustomed to widespread archzological interest 
and are too prone to think it results from discoveries like Mithras 
and television features like Animal, Vegetable, Mineral and Buried 
Treasure. The roots of popular archzology are in the nineteenth 
century, but in the twenty years before the last war it was the pers 
sistent advocacy of the J/lustrated London News and the sensational 
discoveries of men like Howard Carter in Egypt, Mortimer Wheeler 
in Wales, Verulamium and Maiden Castle, and Woolley at Ur that 
made this well grounded tree flourish and burgeon. Sir Leonard 
has already in Ur of the Chaldees given us an account of the first 
seven years’ work at Ur; in this present book he tells us the whol 
story of twelve years’ work, and, as always, his archzology is pre- 
sented lightly, freshly, and with vigour. This is Aaute vulgarisation 
of the best possible kind, indispensable to student and general reader 


alike. 
GLYN E. DANIEL 


Quaker History 


The Story of Quakerism. By Elfrida Vipont. (Bannisdale Press. 12s. 6d,) 
Tue sense of history has been with the Quakers since the beginning, 
With a rare sense of integrity, George Fox preserved and arranged 
his papers, including many that told against him. The last words 
of James Nayler (died 1660) are quoted by Elfrida Vipont, but she 
does not give the final sentence of the earliest version : * Let these things 
be written for them that come after.’ As the veterans of the first 
generation grew grey, their recollections of the ‘First Publishing of 
Truth’ were gathered up all over the country. ‘It was a day of God's 
power, a notable day indeed, never to be forgotten by me, Thomas 
Camm .. . | being then present at the meeting, a schoolboy of about 
twelve years of age.’ This drama was played alli the time in the 
theatre of posterity. 

And Quakers have been well served by their historians, from William 
Sewel to Rufus Jones. There is now a vast literature about them, 
much of it highly specialised. Elfrida Vipont has aimed at distilling 
this literature into a single narrative of 300 pages, giving a popular, 
balanced account without footnotes or any apparatus of scholarship 
except a simple book list. All sorts of traps lie waiting for the 
popular historian, not least the Quaker historian. Can we trust her 
mastery of the subject? Can she see the wood for the trees? Are 
her generalisations too broad to be true? Are her details chosen 
because they are picturesque, or because they are significant? And, 
not least, can she write? 

To all these questions we can answer: yes. Her mastery of her 
subject is of a peculiar kind; it does nt go deep, but it is very exten- 
sive. It does not, for example, ment: »n the European movement of 
quietism, of which Quaker quietism in the eighteenth century was 
the latest, and in some ways the noblest, development. But within 
the framework of Quakerism itself, everything is seen in depth; 
behind the admiral’s son, William Penn, we see Thomas Loe; behind 
the French émigré nobleman, Stephen Grellet, we see Deborah 
Darby and Rebecca Young; behind the mission to Russia of 1951 we 
see the Czars Alexander I and Peter the Great attending Westminster 
Meeting. Elfrida Vipont’s writing has a rare quality shared in our 
time only by a very dissimilar person, Sir Winston Churchill—the 
quality of being in the tradition of which she writes. These people 
are her people, her forebears; it is as if she were speaking of them to 
her grandchildren round the fire. We hear of five-year-old Elizabeth 
Haddon sitting on William Penn’s knee in London and listening to 
his stories of America; she grows up, she goes there. Presently we 
meet a young American tailor, John Woolman, filling his first order: 
it is for Elizabeth Estaugh of Haddonfield, born Elizabeth Haddon. 
There is a fellowship, perpetually renewed, of the living and the dead. 

But Elfrida Vipont has avoided the danger of spending too much 
space on the first half-century or encouraging the notion that the 
remaining history of Quakerism has been a perpetual decline. She 
has also refused to be tempted into°cramming in all the best Quaker 
stories; but she is not afraid of the most familiar, if they make their 
point. What stories they are; and some of them have a timeless 
quality. What date would you put to this one? 
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. . . He set out and reached the Arab stronghold, an unarmed 
man surrounded by desperate warriors. As he was conferring with 
their leader, the muezzin’s call to prayer sounded, and all knelt 
under the olive trees to pray. His heart went out to One who also 
prayed beneath the olive trees in a time of great crisis. When 
he had delivered his message, they parted with a kiss of peace and 
friendship. . . . 
This was in the year before the Second World War. 
may not be what it was, but there is still light in it. , 
And now, will someone undertake the other necessary task, of 
writing a critical history of Quakerism, in both senses of that word; 
listening to the harsh voices of Bunyan, Bugg, George Keith, of 
William Cobbett, and the sad voices of Coleridge and F. D. Maurice; 
explaining why Quakerism, which went so far, did not go farther, 
and why so many, even in our own time, who have turned hopefully 
towards it, have ended by turning away? For there is such a thing 
as orthodoxy, even in Quaker history; and Elfrida Vipont is orthodox 
to the last comma. Friends, who cherish heterodoxy, should be 
ready for a fresh approach. But meanwhile, if you read this book, 
you will be able to take the advice of Charles Lamb (one of those 
who turned away) and love, not merely the ear/y Quakers, but all 
of them. 


Quakerism 
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, West Indies 


History ot the British West Indies. 
Allen and Unwin. 70s.) 


Tue publishers make two claims for this history of the British West 
Indies: that it covers ‘the whole ground and the whole period,’ and 
that it gives ‘a complete picture.’ Neither of these claims can be 
justified ; in the first place the nineteenth century is hurriedly disposed 
of, the writing at times degenerating into laconic notes, and the 
chapter headed ‘The Twentieth Century’ consists of three pages, 
dating ‘the principal events’ in the form of hurricanes, fires, riots and 
new constitutions. It is with this chapter, and without any con- 
clusion, that the book ends. In the second place ‘the complete 
picture’ turns out to be a long narration of discoveries, conquests 
and treaties. 

It cannot be easy to relate the history of these scattered and often 
very small islands, and one has to admire Sir Alan Burns’s care and 
patience; no territories seem to escape his attention: but a chrono- 
logical narrative which switches the spotlight from Barbados to the 
Leeward Islands, then on to Jamaica and back again to Barbados, 
is hardly fair to the reader. One is prevented from considering the 
ways in which the histories of the colonies differ from one another, 
their different periods and types of prosperity, and their different 
forms of decline. References to sugar and to sugar prices are 
scattered throughout the various sections of the chapters, but the 
references are not drawn together, and both the economics and the 
technicalities of sugar production go unstudied. Another serious 
defect arising from this method of presentation is to write as if the 
history of the islands belongs to the islands themselves, with insuffi- 
cient reference to the continents and countries whose politics and 
economies have so frequently dominated the West Indies. 

The most surprising omission from this book is the absence of 
any attempt to study the societies with which the book is contin- 
uously concerned. Neither the settlers nor the coloured com- 
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munities are studied at any length; there is no att 
the social, the economic, and the political, which is exseassamat 
writing of colonial history; there is no attempt on the in the 
author to speculate about the problems which arise from his te 
cataloguing of events. Careful 
Speculation furthermore might well have made the book 
readable; for although there are some pages of well-written : 
(such as the voyages of Columbus) and although the § 
references to contemporary sources and documents are both amusi 
and revealing, ‘the general reader,’ for whom this book is said to 
designed, may well find that the 800 pages of fact are as unwholesone 


as the price is repellent. 
P pe DOUGLAS JOHNS9y 


New Fiction 
Earthly Creatures. By Charles Jackson. (Peter Nevill. 11s. 64) 
The Bright Sands. By Robert Lewis Taylor. (André Deutsch. 12s. 6d) 
Plenty Salaams. By Cathleen Ballantyne. (Ettrick Press. 8s, 64.) 


WHEN he comes to the short story, the author of The Long Weekeng 
proves to be a little self-conscious. In an engaging foreword fy 
expresses dissatisfaction with all of this collection except two, No 
reader need be worried. If the stories show a fault, it is that th 
have been so carefully worked over as to make us feel a faint tinge of 
Mr. Jackson’s own mistrust. This, however, is a small matter com, 
pared to their intelligence and their clear, distinctive quality. Takey 
as a bunch, they are not at all like anyone else’s work, but Suggest 
that, in his own good time, Mr. Jackson will leave his mark ong 
medium in which he has many vigorous rivals. This quality 
shown most clearly, I think, in four stories: the longish‘ The Boy Who 
Ran Away,’ ‘The Cheat,’ ‘The Sleeper Awakened,’ and (perfeg 
of its kind) ‘The Break.’ The quality is called out by situations ig 
which anxiety begins to cross from the nervous to the pathological 
level. It is revealed, not by analysis, but in movement driving thy 
characters into gestures, large or small, which exactly depict theig 
stress of mind. Now and then, I feel, Mr. Jackson over-reachy 
himself. How, for example, did the spinster Mildred in ‘The Sleepe 
Awakened’ ever hear about the exclusively male habit of which sh 
comes to suspect Mr. Menzies? It is a tribute to Mr. Jackson's 
craftsmanship throughout the book that we find ourselves asking the 
question. Slight in framework, subtle in texture, and everywhen 
alive, these stories give a pleasure which one feels will last. 

Mr. Taylor’s publisher has handicapped The Bright Sands witha 
blurb which all but made me throw the book aside. Cosy, coy, flatulent, 
treacle-sodden, it casts an emetic spell which is all its own. Looking 
in sick awe to see if the book could possibly be as bad as it was made 
to sound, I found a cheerful summer holiday of a story, held together 
by a quality the blurb had altogether missed; an astringent, sometimes 
ferocious humour. Here is a gift for anyone who cares about small 
boats and sea fishing. He will have to put up with a pair of oh-so 
cute old codgers who make the blurb writer think of Tristram Shandy 
and David Copperfield—a reaction which will probably prove unique, 
They say a good thing now and then, but not often enough: and itis 
always the same sort of good thing. However, there is an attractive 
girl called Joanie, and a number of pleasant supers, including Mr, 
Wycoff. The cross-talk is lively. We have a funeral—“I was 
sorry to hear about your husband,” said Mrs. Benson, breaking a 
little silence. *‘ Stow it,” said Mrs. Silvera’—wound up by a remark- 
able sermon from Reverend (sic) Waldbeser. Attempts to identify 
a skeleton by various widows have some agreeable dialogue: 

‘It’s an anxious time, trying to make certain of our dear ones, 
particularly when all the meat has slid off and gone.’ 

‘Thaddeus had a distinctive length of shin,’ she replied . . . ‘He 
was as long from crotch to instep as any Cape man of my acquaint 
tance. If it’s Thad, I'll know him in a minute...’ Mrs. Higgins 
surveyed the bones... ‘If those are Thad’s shins, I'm a Hottentot. 
They’re foreshortened, and they’re slightly bowed. Intending no 
disrespect to the dead... .” 

There is also a hurricane, which shows what Mr. Taylor can do 
when sustained description is needed. He is too fond of gags, work- 
ing them into his dialogue whenever he sees a chance, and some are 
weak indeed; but his writing has personality and bite, and, when 
action spurs it, it moves extremely well. 

Plenty Salaams tells the story of Miss Macdonald, who went to 
India for a holiday some time in the Eighties, met her George, married 
him, and now describes her life and the people who made it. Arrtless 
but direct, authentic, and likeable, it is the sort of book that is apt 
to be neglected by reviewers in the more busy publishing seasons, but 
will give much quiet pleasure to people who knew its world and its 
period. There are a number of pleasant black-and-white illustra- 
tions; the book has been attractively produced; and I am glad to have 
met it. 


L. A. G. STRONG 
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the Journals of Lewis and Clark. — Edited 











ee interpreted by Bernard DeVoto. (Eyre 
Sand Spottiswoode. 36s.) 
a THE journals of Captain Meriwether 
buen Lewis and Lieutenant William Clark, United 
Using Amny, as they made their way up the 
tobe B Missouri, down the Columbia to the Pacific 
som hack to the United States between 1804 
and 1806, form one of the great American 
: sores of exploration. Mr. DeVoto has 
yced the seven volumes published in 1906 
to a single thoroughly readable book. 
) The real purpose of their mission was to 
' extend American influence and build trade 
6d) BB sith the Indians. One of its most important 
) ts, of course, was to give the people 
cheng I of the United States a new vision of where 
d hy their destiny might lie. Lewis and Clark 
No thought as traders thought; they sought 
they and prosperity among the Indians, 
geof fe not their destruction. As they travelled they 
COM. found that to be white was to be recognised 
aken as a man who comes in peace. This phase 
rey was soon to end. ; 
ona It is unfortunate that the sub-title on the 
v is dust cover should read: ‘the dramatic story 
Who I of the first journey across North America to 
fey HE the Pacific.’ Lewis and Clark reached the 
sin & Pacific overland more than a decade after 
ical Alexander Mackenzie, and in his excellent 
the & introduction Mr. DeVoto gives the daring 
heip and ambitious Scots of Montreal full credit. 
hes Infact he tells us that Voyages from Montreal, 
pet Mackenzie’s book published in 1801, had 
she ‘conclusive force with the President’ (Jeffer- 
ns & son) whose child the expedition was. p71, 
the 
" F coMPANY MEETING 
la 
: BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 
de dicmeaniogateth 
et A Year of Expansion 
a Tat Third Annual General Meeting of the 
il & British Motor Corporation Limited was held 
D» on December 16 at Birmingham. 
ly Sir Leonard Lord, K.B.E., Chairman and 
e, Managing Director, presided. 
mn The following are extracts from his circu- 
‘ lated address : — 
; The year has been a good one in every 
: respect but figures alone cannot show the 
progress made nor tell the story of the 
a remarkable Engineering and Production feats 
, accomplished. Current production is 8,000 
j engines a week from less space than was 


required for half that number three years 
ago. By late Spring of next year over-all 
output should rise to 10,000 vehicles a week. 
Plans have been approved to raise output to 
2,500 vehicles a day, eighteen months from 
now. 

At this stage it seems that a proportionately 
small amount of fresh capital could be 
usefully employed. Your Board are keenly 
aware of the competition to be encountered 
in the future. 

The total vehicle despatches for the year 
Were 353,834, an increase of 27 per cent. over 
the previous year. The home market con- 
tinues buoyant with long waiting lists fer 
every model and this coupled with the export 
demand makes it clear that your Factories 
will be able to run at full capacity for the 
next twelve months. 

During the year several new models have 
been announced. and have met with immediate 
success, 

I expect competition to become more keen 
during the next year or two but I believe our 
Prospects are excellent. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LTD. 


Sir Eric Miller’s Speech 
THe 46th Annual Meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Ltd., was held on December 13 in 
London. 

Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The Group net profit 
attributable to the Parent Company after 
all charges and taxation was £588,773. Of 
this figure net dividends absorb £187,165, and 
£401,608 is retained in the business. The 
Deferred Ordinary dividend is 20 per cent. for 
the year. 

In the course of his review of the tea 
industry, he said: The gradual improvement 
in tea prices during 1954 rendered it possible 
for almost all estates to resume production, 
albeit with every possible economy in capital 
expenditure. With increased consumption not 
only in the United Kingdom but in world 
markets, except for slight seasonal variations, 
the primary markets and London registered a 
progressive advance; Clean Common Broken 
Pekoe, the yardstick by which the London 
market has been assessed for many years, 
was quoted last week at an all-time record 
figure of 6s. 6d. per Ib., almost double the 
figure of a year earlier. The rapid advance 
in auction prices has inevitably rendered it 
necessary for packers in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere to increase their retail prices. 
There has been a certain amount of somewhat 
ill-informed comment in the Press and else- 
where during’ recent months by those who 
seem to be unaware that current levels are 
desired by neither producers nor blenders. 


TEA PRICES 

The fact that for some months wholesale 
prices in the London auctions have been above 
the price level of the average run of retail 
packets available to the consumer is indis- 
putable evidence that distributors are doing 
what they can to defer a further rise in retail 
prices. 

Given reasonable weather and satisfactory 
working conditions, production in India and 
Ceylon, which already between them are 
responsible for more than 75 per cent. of the 
total available world supplies of tea, is capable 
of expansion to the extent required to bring 
about the desired balance between supply and 
absorption. 

Although it is hoped and desired that there 
may be some casing of current price levels, 
this is not likely to occur until it is clear that 
1955 world production of tea will be adequate 
for all requirements. 


RUBBER 

Dealing with the rubber industry, he said: 
The urge for improved facilities for the trans- 
port of passengers and goods by road is 
world-wide. More and better roads are a 
pressing need, as we know in this country, 
where at long last the powers that be are 
making a move, though on a thetically 
inadequate scale. If only the large sums 
collected annually in taxation on Road 
Vehicles had been left available to the Road 
Fund for the improvement of our road system 
generally, as was, I believe, the original far- 
sighted intention, the moneys so applied would 
have been really well invested. 

Referring to competition between Natural 
and Synthetic rubber, he said: —The Synthetic 
people will go one straining every nerve to 
improve their product and reduce costs. We 
on our side must continue the good work of 
breeding yet higher-yielding clones. The 
demand for Natural rubber is quite healthy 
at a price which may be deemed satisfactory. 
Stocks, outside the Government stockpiles, are 
if anything on the low side, and, if fireworks 
can be avoided, the outlook seems to be 
encouraging. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


bv; 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Record Figures 


THe annual general meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields of South Africa Ltd. was 
held on December ¥ in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Turning first to the 
accounts of the operating company, New 
Consolidated Gold Fields Limited, the 
Working Profit for the year amounted to 
£1,618,000. The principal contribution was 
made by dividends and interest on our invest- 
ments which at £1,226,000 maintained the 
record achieved last year, a reduction in 
dividends from our base metal interests having 
been offset by increased dividends from our 
gold holdings. Profit on realisation of invest- 
ments and Sundry Revenue rose to £557,000, 
while an increase in fees received resulted in 
the lower figure of £165,000 for net 
administration expenses. 

The mines under our own administration 
have had a successful year. The figures for 
tonnage milled, gold produced and working 
profit all reached new records for the group. 
Doornfontein was added to the list of 
producing mines and, together with increased 
production from West Driefontein, contri- 
buted to this result. 

In the Orange Free State the Harmony 
mine, in which we have a substantial interest, 
has now come into production and _ its 
development continues to be most encourag- 
ing. On the adjoining Saaiplaas area, drilling 
during the year by our Free State Exploration 
Company gave most encouraging results, 
During the past year we have increased our 
holdings in others of the most promising 
mines now operating and developing in the 
Free State. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS LIMITED 


Increased Profit 


THe thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Herrburger Brooks Ltd., was held on Dec. 15 
in London, Sir Louis Sterling, chairman, 
presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year as at 
June 30, 1954:— 

The increased volume of business last year 
has continued throughout the year under 
review and has resulted in a _ considerable 
increase of net profit. Although taxation 
absorbs double that of the previous year the 
profit earned enables us to maintain the 
Dividend at the rate of Is. 6d. a share. 

During the year the transfer of the manu- 
facturing business of Etabs. J. Herrburger of 
Paris, was completed. This involved the 
delivery of all the machinery used by the 
French firm and although little of this will be 
required for immediate use it is being retained 
in store ready for use. This machinery was 
taken over at an agreed figure. A large pro- 
portion of our machinery, however, is of a 
highly specialised nature and as a consequence 
represents in itself to a large extent the 
Goodwill of the business. 

The output of the British Piano manufac- 
turers is still largely devoted to export and as 
a consequence the demands of the home trade 
can only be partly satisfied. The business 
accruing to us from the acquisition of the 
French Concern is expanding. Further 
increases of business in all directions will, 
however, be dependent on the availability of 
skilled labour of which there is at present a 
shortage. 

During the current year trade is showing a 
satisfactory increase. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


I AM all for using monetary weapons for the 
defence of the national economy but they 
must be used in a way that becomes a 
society pledged to provide ‘full employ- 
ment.” There is no dispute today about 
the truth of the Keynsian maxim that full 
employment depends upon full industrial 
investment. To secure the maximum of 
industrial investment it is necessary not only 
to have investment allowances and other 
tax savings but a low long-term rate of 
interest. But the long-term rate is at present 
affected by the short-term rate and if Bank 
rate is raised to stop foreign (short-term) 
money running away from London the long- 
term or undated Government stocks fall in 
the market, the long-term rate of interest 
consequently rises, new issues are then held 
up and the rate of industrial investment is 
slowed down. I have described this sequence 
of monetary events in simple language in 
order to demonstrate the absurdity of it all 
to the non-technical pulwic. Even the threat 
of a rise in Bank rate will have an alarming 
effect upon the long-term rate. For example, 
because the rate of discount on Treasury 
bills rose in the past few weeks by ,% per 
cent. in anticipation of a rise in Bank rate, 
War Loan fell on Monday to %7§ to return 
4 per cent.—a rise in the long-term rate of 
interest of nearly a } per cent. Happily, 
there was a quick recovery to 88}. Now 
the last thing we want to do is to deter 
industrialists borrowing money to extend 
their factories, modernise their plant and 
improve the productivity of their labour. 
But if War Loan and other ‘undated’ 
stocks go on falling and the long-term rate 
of interest rises over 4 per cent. this is 
precisely what will happen. Mr. Butler 
should call his advisers together and tell 
them to devise a monetary technique which 
will deal with the external balance without 
upsetting the internal balance of the economy. 


*. * * 


If Mr. Oscar Hobson reads this page—as 
I hope he will—I imagine that he will become 
explosive at this point. He will be bursting 
to point out that foreign money may be 
running away from London because it is 
scared of the position of sterling or because 
it sees an internal inflation coming. It 
would then be folly not to raise Bank rate 
and slow down industrial investment. I 
agree. The psychological shock of a higher 
Bank rate is very desirable at times of real 
inflationary stress. But I deny that anything 
approaching an inflationary crisis has been 
reached today. I do not believe that the 
business world needs a shock to halt its 
investment bustle. Sterling has been weak 
for commodity trading reasons. American 
money has been going home also for trading 
reasons and the outflow could no doubt be 
stopped by higher money rates in London. 
Surely there should be some way of adjusting 
short-term capital movements without up- 
setting the internal economy. This was 
Keynes's view in 1931—resisted, of course, by 
Montagu Norman—and it was aired again by 
Mr. Roy Harrod in the financial press last 
July. But it met with no official sympathy. 
Norman’s ghost still walks at the Bank. 


It seems to me that there is a very simple 
way out of this monetary difficulty. In the 


first place, the Bank of England should drop 
its traditional secrecy, its cloak and dagger 
way of life, and bring itself into tune with 
the new capitalism, which means taking the 
public into its confidence. If it is adopting 
the policy of moving short-term money rates 
up and down in accordance with the 
exigencies of the international balance, it 
must say so—at a Press conference. It 
must explain that this is not intended to 
alter the long-term rate. In the second 
place, if the Bank has to raise Bank rate for 
the purpose of stopping an outflow of 
international money, the Treasury should 
instruct the National Debt Commissioners 
and other official bodies holding Govern- 
ment debt to support the long-dated stocks 
in the gilt-edged market so that the long- 
term rate is not in fact affected by the 
operation. I have no space here to add up 
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the funds which give the Trea: 

de manoeuvre sufficient to defeat oi" —_ 
speculation. The Debt Commicwt# 
themselves have some £3,750 Millions 
direct Government securities. The Exchange 
Equalisation Account and the Issue Depart. 
ment of the Bank of England must br; 
total up to over £5,500 millions, 
Treasury already requests the Debt Com 
missioners to support its conversion or cash 
issues in the market: Why should it NOt ask 
them to support the long-dated and undated 
stocks in the market when the Bank i 
carrying through a short-term balancing 
operation? Why should it not delibera 
hold the long-term rate of interest at thy 
level it regards as likely to secure the 
maximum of industrial investment—as long 
as it wants to stimulate that form of inves. 
ment? When it sees signs of over-investmen 
and inflationary pressure it can withdray 
from the market, let prices slide and thy 
long-term rate of interest rise. All thig 
seems tO me common sense even if it ha 
not been done before. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue new Stock Exchange account, for which 
dealings started on Tuesday, will not end till 
January 4. It was the signal for a recovery 
in prices which was no doubt helped by 
bear-covering in the gilt-edged market. The 
set-back was a normal one caused by profit- 
taking and an excess of new issues. Indeed, 
until the heavy calls on the steel and other 
industrial issues are out of the way the 
market can only move gradually ahead. 
There will, of course, be happy exceptions 
caused by favourable reports. For example, 
HAWKER SIDDELEY and RANKS jumped 3s. 3d. 
and 2s. 3d. respectively on their record 
profits. Those of HAWKER SIDDELEY for the 
year to July rose by no less than SO per cent. 
and the dividend of 10} per cent., payable 
on the doubled capital, is covered 6.4 times. 
This puts the share into the top class of 
‘blue chips.’ At the present price of 48s. 
the dividend yield is 4.4 per cent. and the 
earnings’ yield 28 per cent. If it were not 
for present criticism of the aircraft industry 
I would expect the shares to rise to a 4 per 
cent. yield basis at least. RANKS have 
benefited, with other millers, from the 
freedom to buy wheat in the cheapest market, 
whatever the currency. Earnings for the 
year ended August amounted to 484 per 
cent and a total dividend of 19 per cent. is 
being paid, covered 2.6 times. At 17s. 6d. 
the 5s. shares return 5.6 per cent. indicating 
that they are not yet in the ‘blue chip’ class. 
- > > 


The continued rise in freight rates—the 
index has advanced by over 30 per cent. in 
the past six months—is bringing more 
investment money into shipping shares. Yet 
they are only slightly higher than when I 
recommended them in October last. It 
should be remembered that shipping com- 
panies were specially helped by the new 
investment allowances introduced last April, 
that replacements of war losses have now 
been completed without recourse to outside 
financing, and that as replacements come 
into the balance sheet the depreciation 
allowances rise and tax provisions fall. All 
this suggests that shipping companies are 
sailing into fairér weather. Yet the market 
prices of the shares are so low that the fleets 


are being currently quoted at only scrap 
values. Thus, the Stock Exchange appean 
to value the Furness Withy fleet at unde 
£8 per ton, the Cunard fleet at £9 per ton 
and the Union Castle fleet at under £11 pa 
ton. On my earnings test two of these thre 
shares come out with flying colour- 
FURNESS WITHY at 45s. 6d. yields 14} pe 
cent. on earnings, CUNARD at 28s. 6d. yields 
28 per cent. and UNION CASTLE at 30s. yields 
23 per cent. On dividends also the shares 
are not unattractive, the dividend yield 
being 5} per cent. 6.6 per cent. and 4.85 pet 
cent respectively. As shareholders have 
been pressing their directors hard to declan 
higher dividends it may be that next year 
will see a rise in the shipping share index to 
match the rise in the freight rate index. 
* * * 


When I first called attention to them ovet 
a year ago MERCANTILE CREDIT £1] shares 
were only 56s. and were yielding over 6 pet 
cent. Today they are quoted at 132s. 6d 
and yielding only 3.8 per cent. And in the 
meantime there has been a profitable rights 
issue. In view of the great expansion it 
the hire purchase business which is now 
being enjoyed—helped, of course, by the 
removal of Government restrictions last 
July—I would not recommend profit-taking 
An increase in dividend—now 25 per cent— 
in respect of the current year is more than 
probable. For the year up to September 
last (when group profits rose from £392,000 
to £518,000) the company worked under 
Government restrictions for over nine 
months. It began its new trading year with 
sums outstanding on hire-purchase agree 
ments 26 per cent. higher than in the 
previous year. The new capital recently 
raised enlarges the base for borrowing {rom 
its bankers and enables the company 0 
expand with the ever-increasing demand 
for hire purchase finance, which applies not 
only to this country but to Rhodesia 
South Africa, where the company has 


branches. *The demand for our services 
said the chairman, Sir Edward de Stet, 
‘has been continuous and almost embat 
rassing.” The same remark might apply 
the rise in the shares. 
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Clasifed 04 per line. Line averages 
B leners Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
ment Dept. Spectator, 

Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








apPol NTMENTS VACANT 


ment of persons answering these 

™ ents must be made 
Office of the Ministry of Labour ora 
Employment Agency if the appii- 

a man aged 18-64 inclusive or @ 

gow is aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
the employment, 4s excepted from 

me, the Notification of Vacan- 


Producer, North Ameri- 
rmulate ideas for and 
talks and talks features 
North America. Sound 

good general know- 
le of spoken and 

tact and sympa- 


to F 
en yee discussions, 
rebroadcasting i) 
mic background, 
appreciation of sty 


on word, imagination, 
9 verest in people of all kinds essen- 
<¥ Firsthand knowledge of people and 


and c vanada and experience 
ble. Salary £870 (possibly 
lificatio ns exceptional) rising 

















ser gual rements to £1,175 maxi- 
u . oe s t r application forms 
7 sing addressed envelope and quoting | 
steren e 589 Spt.) should reach Appoint- 
penis Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
Wi, within 5 days. 

ND FDUCATION COMMITTEE 
coe choo! Bassenthwaite, Nr, Cocker- | 
pa Cumberland. Applicatlons are 
in from experienced teachers for the 

Headmistress of this residential 
pane ‘school for educationally sub-normal | 
girls ‘approxima ately 38 girls, aged 9-16), 
ghich the Authority proposes to open in 
August, 1855. is hoped to appoint the 
geceessful applicant from May 1, 1955. 
@iary Burnham Scale Group 14S) and | 
free board-residence in return for super- 
visory duties Purther particulars an 


application forms are obtainable (on receipt 
ef a stamped addressed foolscap envelope) 
from the unce; signed to whom they should | 
be returned within two weeks of the | 
appearance of this advertisement, Gordon 
6, Bessey, Dire 
Square, Carlisie. 


through a | 


tor of Education, 5 Portland | 
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(ble t6 the Committee fdr tts adminis- | 3 
andthe wellare of the children, ‘SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 381 
Salary 2600 together with self contam 
unfurnished accommodation (for single oF | 7 7 5 Two prizes are 
family man) and full board. If the appli- | + s ‘ 7 | awarded cach 
cant ig married and his wife wishes . 
assist in the running of the home the | week e corr 
Committee would anxious to find a} of the De 
suitable salaried position for her. Applica- | Luxe edition 
tions with copies of three recent 9 0 oe 
testimonials and names and addresses of , wagging 
two referees to reach the undersigned not "7 Twentieth Cen 
later than Janvery 7, 1955. Purther tury § Dictionary 
particulars on request. A. Rawlinson, and a book 
| Secretary, Liverpool Orphanage, Woolton | [2 13 
Road. Li rpool, 16. oe ee begin 
' ernle gu nea 
EXHIBITIONS ! & LECTURES ee: in “ 
awarded te ine 
ANCIENT BRONZES FROM SARDINIA + 5S 6 senders of the 
| Arts C 1 Gallery, 4 St. James's Square, 
| S.W.1 Closes Dec. 22. Mon, Wed. Fri, Sat - first two correct 
| 10-6, Tue, 10-8. Admission free. solutions opened 
| BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The after noon on 
State and Private Apartments with period | e 9 20 bTuesday week. 
furniture. 8 rooms fully furnished New December 28 
restorations and exhibits. Daily 10-5 in- aaper es 
cluding Sundays, and addressed 
DAVID JONES, Arts Council Exhibition Crossword 813, 
ate Gallery. Open till Jan. 30, (closed a) % Gower St., 
Dec. 24 & 25), weekdays 10-6 (Tues, and London, WC. 
Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6 (open Boxing s al 
Day 2-6). Admission free. anion _— 
DUTCH GRAPHIC ART. Aris Counc!) Ex 573 be on the form 
hibition. New Burlington Galleries, Old here printed. The 
Burlington Street, W.1. Open till Jan. 15 solution and the 
Closed Dec. 25-27 inclusive. Mons, Weds names of the 
Fris. Sats. 10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 
Admissi nm Is. winners will be 
|G. F. WATTS. Arts Council Exhibition. ad published in the 
Tate Gallery. Open till Jan. 16 (closed Dec. following issue. 
24 & 25), weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs * m . ‘ fe 
10-8), Sums. 2-6 (open Boxing Day 2-6).| ACROSS: 1 He doesn’t mind being hammered (6). 4 Little watch- 
poet . < : meh 
rene pe ere | dogs in France? (8). 8 Drinking contest that Falstaff might have 
LEFE LERY, 0 ruton Street, , ~ > ” —_ * ’ 
W.1. Recent Paintings by Tomas Harris won (4-4). 10 Girl with wings (6). 12 The furtive little beast’s lost 
| Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, | his head in the studio (5). 13 ‘I'll come to thee by though 
| . T “. 
| ——~ py pees ane & ag M, , | hell should bar the way !* (Noyes) (9). 14 Fifty points look decora- 
| Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. | tive (5). 16 No sear and yellow leaf for this (9). 17 Dian’s poet 
| ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 | ¢Merges under the Southern Cross (9). 19, 21, 22 In this order, cryptic 
rk Street, W.l. Christmas Present Ex- | 7 than an? rs , > 
| hibition: Small Pictures by’ English and | COMVerse of leviathan’s meal (5, 9, 5). 24 Hawthorne gathered these 
| French Artists. | from an old manse (6). 25 As Tonans might have sounded to Diana (8). 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- | oO ipline’s tw Ws Sho . . 
TE en ee oT bane 26 One of Kipling’s two impostors (8). 27 Short current month short 
|}i1 am. Dec. 19. Archibald Robertson, | Of current (6). 
M.A., Mithras and the Christmas |} , 
| Pestival.” Adm. free Pree copy Monthly | DOWN: 1 ‘A very clubbable man’ (7). 2 Feathered trousers ? (5). 
ecor, m request. nam ber » 30 . 2.62 . Hy P 
| p.m. ‘a > eh —— | 3 Registers (7). 5 Mistinguett obviously qualifies for the crickei team 


— CAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMIS- 
SION: - Ass! stant Registrar, a 
Register of Ar ves. The Civil Service 
Geamiexioners invite applications for this 
pensionable post. Age at least 23 on 
January 1, 1955. Candidates must either be 
University craduates with at least second 
dass honours in Classics, Law or History 
@ have obtained a University diploma in 
Archive Administration. Previous work for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission or 
qxperience in a local Record Office or 
University Library an advantage. A know- | 





is essential. Remuneration 


ledge of Latin 














} 
| 


| nat 


for 45) hour week: Men £475 (at age 23) 
£04; Women £464 (at age 23)—£729. | 
Starting pay up to £534 (£507 for women) 
st age 25 or over. Prospects of promotion. 
Further particulars and application forms 
from Sec Civil Service Commission, 
lingt ns, London, W.1, quoting 
408 55 " Completed applications must be 
Rturned by January 14, 1955. 
INSTRUCTOR (MOUNTAINEERING) re 
quired f Man O’War Bay Trainin¢ 
Cantre Nice a, for one tour lasting until 
dune 30, 1955, in first instance. Fixed 
salary (including expatriation pay) at rate 
of £21.985 a year. Outfit allowance £60 
Pree passag’ Liberal leave on full salary 
Candidates, SINGLE, of good education, 
with considerable experience of youth 
W@aining or community service work and 
1 sport, athietics or explora- 
equired to devise and execute, 
irection of the Chief Instructor 
training programmes, in- 
sea and mountain activities, prac- 
teal village development, discussions and 
a work, for educated young Nigerians 
Tite t© the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, 8.W.1. State age, name in block 
ers, full qualifications and experience 


@2q quote M3B/34770/ST. 

THE COMMITTEE of Liverpool Orphanage 
invite applications from men with ex- 
Derience of Child Welfare and Secretarial 
Work for the position of Superintendent 
@d Secretary of an independent modern 
resident Church of England Home for 
fatheriess boys and girls at present housing | 
about 50 children, but with accommodation 
for more. The person appointed will be in 
full charge of the home and directly res- 





CHAMBERS’ 


FROM 
Au 








\DICTIONARY «... | 





Cpe fe need] 


Clarance 


| Street, 


| « PROFOUND WISDOM in simple terms '"— 


Price 2s. 





WHITEC ‘HAPEL ART GALLERY: East End | 
Academy 1934, Paintings, drawings and 4 


sculpture. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoing 
Aldgate East station. 
' 
PERSONAL | 
BUSINESS OFFERS pleasant prospects | 
when you're going home to a meal with | 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 
CAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- } 
tionists, Management Dietitian-Caterers, | 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 
courses, Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 








Training College, Brighton, 6. 

CANCER PATIENT. 541901.) Poor man 
(53), poor home conditions, wife suffers 
from T.B. Needs weekly allowance for 
nourichinge foods. Pi l us to care 
ior him (also thousands of other sa 
Carol-singers are cordially inv 

operate National Society for Cancer 

Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 5.W.1 

DO YOU REALISE that mental illness 
causes more wide-spread distress than an 
other form of ill-health, and that it 
accounts for almost as many hospital beds 


as do all other ailments put together ? You | 


can help us to tackle this grave problem. 
Please be sure to listen to Donald 
cCullough next Sunday at 8.25 p.m. in the | 


Bi B.C. Home Service, who will be sppeeling 
for The Mental Health Research Fund, 
Queen Anne Street, W.1 


GUITAR NEWS, 5s. a year, 6 issues 
ional Classi Guitar Asso 
Street, Cheltenham. 


the Merchant 
Life. Please 
amenities of 
for the service 
when ashore. 


~~ 





lati 


Navy 
help | 
this | 


war 
tional 
the 


IN PEACE as in 
is vital to the Na 
us to maintain 
century-old Club 
Merchant seamen 
Admiral (8) Sir David Lamber, 
OBE, THE SAILORS’ HOME and ccB. | 
ENSIGN CLUB, Dock Street, and Ensign 
London Docks, 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature om Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour 8t., London, W.1, Dept. DX. 
MEN OF TASTE will enjoy their meals to 
the full if you give them Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney. 





Dr, T. J, Honeyman's Rectorial Address to | 
Glasgow University students—’ The Clear | 
Horizon.’ Published by The House of | 
| Grant Ltd., 91 Union Street. Glasgow, C.1. | 
éd. net, postage 2d. 


(Continued overieaf) 


| 18 Take a step up, with about a 
| Samson did his donkey-work ? (7). 


(4, 3). 
Shaftesbury has a slightly 
on the hill (10). il 

wouldn't treat the girls so! (9). 


6 16 undergoes a capital change in Shakespeare (9). 7 Hardy's 
Eastern look (7). 9 Battle of a holiday maker 
Pussyfoot’s profiles? (10). 15 But sailors 
17 Sam’s due to emerge hence (7). 
yard in between (7). 19 With which 

20 Dancer’s display in a glass ? (7). 


23 ‘Are not and Pharpar better than all the waters of 
| Israel 2?” (5), 
The solution will be published on December 31 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 811 are as follows: First prize to Me 1. G. 
Wirnrrincton, Sumner Plat, Haywards Heath, Sussex, and second prize to De. W. E 
Beck, The Deancry, Worcester 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 811 

ACROSS: 1 Basilisk. 5 Cherut 9 Compacts, 10 Prison 1? Farthy 13 Postures 
15 Tripudiation, 18 The Pied Piper. 23 Auditors. 24 Attica. 26 lamanu. 27 ¢ cre! 
28 Yes-men. 29 Starticd. 

DOWN: 1 Becket 2 Samara 3. Leather 4 Sate 6 Horatia Restrain 
8 Benisons. 11 Hard hit. 14 Spiders. 16 Stealthy Beldames 19 Intense. 


20 Estover. 21 Wirral. 22 Bailed. 25 Chat. 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


reaches you after income tax has bee 





Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. 
paid, so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tg 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2} per cent. When you remember thas 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investmens 
folder, available on request without obligation 


ASSETS : £24 MILLIONS RESERVES : £1} MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCtETY 
STREET CHELTENHAWN 
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PRAYER SECRETS; Is prayer answered ? 
some prayers not answered ? 
the secret of total prayer success ? 
An amazing series of articles | 
which provide the answer to these questions 


IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 


ground articles about the real Billy Graham | 


6d. to The publishers, 14 Old Queen Street, 
w.l 





and Practice of the Relig 


*How can any woman wear a trap- 

ped fur kno@ing that every hair on 

that skin has vibrated with prolonged 

torture?” These were Grey Owl’s 
words to me. 





¥ IS NOT DEAD. It exists in four 


Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Hu- 

mane Trapping Campaign, which names Furs 

you need not be ashamed to wear, also tells 

how to kill domestic animals and poultry 

humanely. Can also send Ii other ways of 
killing rabbits without gins. 


Mjr. C. VAN DER BYL, 
49 Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10 











296 Vau <hall Bridge 
1 


















INVICTA 





IN the best 
. tradition, 


IN tradition, 
experience 


IN experience, 
Invicta — 














JAMAICA CIGARS 











119-125 





T LENSES. Booklet 


i= 


MM 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


CORNEAL AND CON 
anged i 








TAPE RECORDERS, from 25 to 95 gns 


* FOR BOOKS? 


ALL YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 


Books 


Foyles have depts. for 


EDUCATIONAL 


8 
tht Road, London, N.W.3 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, Parents 





ring 
| seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons 


Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft 
Tools and Materials, 





Music, Magazine 
Subscriptions, Lending 


Library,ForeignStamps 





Law, Accountancy, Secre. 





CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


for free prospectus 
ubjects in which in- 
to Metropolitan College 
1 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 





Nearest Stn. : Tottenham Court Rd. 
TEE EEELLLLELLLLLL LECCE Ee 
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17, 1954 









KENT COLLEGE, CANTERBURY. A num- | A WELCOME GIFT 
ber of Free Tuition Places will be awarded | CAKES. GALBRAITH Saye LAND 


to boarders on the result of the Entrance 
Examination to be held on February 17, 
1955 Candidates must have spent two 
years in a State-aided Primary School. Full 
particulars from the Headmaster’s Secretary. 


BREAD. Baked with finest t 

flour and sugar, its rich flavour a3 Duta 

Your customers and friends, . 

| abroad, would warmly appreciate 

Christmas. Why not send us oon 
Dack 


LEARN A LANGUAGE the easy Assimi] | ®ddresses with cards? We 
way. In three months you can learn a new | 2nd post direct to them. 1 Ip a) 
language. Assimil ig a vital method that | 118. 9d. post free UK. Galbraiths’ 144 


teaches you, in your own home, languages 
as they are spoken-—without the drudgery 
of learning by heart. Assimil books and 
} records, alone or preferably a combina- 
tion of both, bring you a thoroughly practi- | y = : 
cal and satisfying means of home study. | "Muse. Mr. Sidney 
Courses in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Russian, English Easy terms 
t.M.1. Institutes, Dept. SP59, 10 Pembridge 
| Square. London, W.2 

LINDISFARNE COLLEGE, Wynnstay Hall, 
Ruabon, Denbighshire Two Scholarships 
of £100 and two of £80 will be awarded on 
the result of examinations to be held in 
rch, 1955, for entry in September. Boys 
t be over 13 on January 1, 1955. For 





rticulars apply to the Headmaster. 


NORTH WALES. 8S. Winifred’s School, 


Lianf 
Di 
may be made about September vacancies 








OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 


| play to us.’ Complete w 


irfechan (Woodard Schools, Midland | pruit Farm (Canners) 
sion). Sea and mountain air. Enquiries 3 


High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 


MUSIC, to be loved, must 

Sir Malcolm Sargent says = ber 

ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC’ js og 
Harrison 

points immediately clear. . It | 


we had a musician tn our home to 


york y 
illustrated book and seven : ee 
78 rpm records. Ali available ge 2 
Easy terms. E.M.I. Institutes Ltq , 


Sp 55), Pembridge Square, London, Wi 


OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of 
things to eat—over 70 items—can p ' 
best quality to your door, and mp 
many hours of tiring shopping, May | 
send you one, including 35 delicious pol 
beautifully illustrated in colours ? Tae 
Bigbury, § Derg 
WHY NOT GIVE YOUR FRIENDs a 
scription (2 guineas) to the Poetry Bog 








School, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. Tel.: 55966 | Per: 4 St. James's Square, Long 


Comprehensive Training: Prospectus 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen Cert of 
Educn. (all examining Boards) London 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, 
LL.B B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law 
and Professionaj exams., mod. fees. Pros- 
pect from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 


Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894) 


ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury Boarding School for girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education): 
| situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
trom Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 


age of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec 
ST MAR 








a are obtainable from the Head Mistress 
Closing date for entries January 31, 1955 


LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER You have seen the Papers and 
Magazines steadily increasing in size. Soon 


they will be free from all restrictions 








juring the early stages of the coaching 


Write for free advice to Prospectus Dept., 
London Schoo] of Journalism, 57 Gordon 


Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription National Geog. Magazine, 


49s. 2d.; Life (Int.), 45s.; Popular Mecha- 
nics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List free Thomas & Co 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 

LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 


Theses, Plays, accuracy assured. E. Jen- 


nings. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LYRICS and Musical Plays set to music 


STORIES WANTED by the British Insti- 
tute Fiction-Writing Science, Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, W.1, Suit- 
able stories are revised by us and sub- 









mitted to editors on a 15 per cent. of 


S HALL, BRIGHTON. The 
following Scholarships for boarders will 
be offered on the results of an examination 
in February, 1955. 1. Three Open Scholar- 
ships, one of £100 and two of £60 per 
annum 2 Two Scholarship for the 
daughters of clergy only of £100 and £60 
per annum Candidates must be over 12 
and under 13 on January 1, 1955. Particu- 


are more than 1,000 in this country 
Opportunities for new writers are 
increasing daily and now is the time to 
learn the ropes.’ If you ‘have always 
wanted to write when you had the time,’ 
there can be no better time than now. 


Rewards are high and often they begin | Good references 


Whitehall 9737. 


= = 
SHOPPING BY POST 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super Quality 
direct from factory, save £ £ s 
today, Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon, 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM Notwtth. 
standing sensational new drug and sng 
discoveries, the truth about garlic ag 4 
remedy for rheumatism 
stood for 5,000 years 
and healer given by 
of Man. Get to knovy 
(non-smell) garlic 
rheumatism at its 
1,000 tablets, 
sting b ‘ 
i morial remedy of u 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


















Send 50s. tg 
treatment, anf 
garlic; thy 








TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS Verna 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, 5.2. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, best quality, 
3s. 10d. each, 42s. doz., 2\s. 6d. § dow wy 


and incl a. Cash wi} 















order Stat 1e, lour. Carta 
stencils, duplicator inks, p r n 

at keenest prices. Ross & 

Specialists, Perth, Scotland, 


— 


ACCOMMODATION 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION ne 
quired in or around London by jou 

business couple mn next six month 
ease reply to Box 8680 
= — 








HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
SKITIING COSTS LESS IN JANUARY, 
It is not too late to join our party leaving 
Jan. 8 for Kitzbuhel. We skimp nothing. 
Your hotel is excellent, 15 days for ony 
£34 10s. Subsequent departures and inde 
pendent arrangements. Ski in good com 
pany, escorted by an expert hostess. Mare 
Polo Travel, 7 Hanover St. W.1. MAY 9918, 


SSS 








Carrington-Briggs, Composer, Leven, Yorks. | HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
| A COTTAGE TO YOURSELVES. Du 
| the winter you can enjoy the privacy 


your own centrally-heated cottage with 
sitting room, bathroom and toilet, plus 
amenities and meals of the Faringl 


sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned | Hotel from 8 gns. per week. Details trom 


with reasons for rejection Address your 


MS. to Dept. C.23, FREE; ‘The Pro- 


The Manager, Farringford Hotel, Fre 


| water, I.0.W. "Phone 312. 


fessiona] Touch,’ concerning our Courses | noURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 


and Criticisms, from Dept. C.23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interest- 


ing free bookle' The Regent Institute 


(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Cliff. Tel.: 1944 33 rms 220 yds, «8 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garage 
Superlative food, 22s. 6d. per day. 


| LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Fir 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with | Giass Residential Hotel, once home of 


Know-How.’ Send for Free S3 ‘ Know- 


How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales— 
No Fees tuition. B.A. Schoo! of Successful 


Writing, Ltd., 1234 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE. Un- 
equalled for genuine rich goodness. 3 Ib 
lls 6 Ib. 2is Australian Christmas 
Puddings 1 lb. tins 6 for 2is. All Post 
Paid. Orders posted to us by Monday will 





| be delivered for Christmas. Shilling Coffee 
Co., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. Choicest New 


Season’s French Quality. Assorted Apricots, 


Greengages, Pears and Figs. 14 Ib. 15s., 





|3 Ib., 28s. Carlsbad Plums, § Ib., 6s. 9d., 
1 Ib., Ils. 6d Original a tractive wood 
| boxes All Post Paid Post orders by 


David Garrick, 20 min. West End. Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed. ‘Phones all rooms 
suites with private bath. Hard Tennis 
Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. Adjoims 
Hendon Golf Club. Hendon 1456. 
Courtenay recommended. 


| MARLOW, BUCKS. Compleat Angle 


Hotel, 31 miles from London verlooking 
the River Thames’s most beautiful well. 
Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. A 

base for Stratford-on-Avon (70 miles). 





Exceptional cuisine and service, Central 
heating Private bathr: available. 
Ten Boating, Golf Managef. 





is, Apply 

Tel.: Marlow 915. Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 

WELCOMBE HOTEL, Stratford-upon-Avas 
An elegant hotel with 40 acres of ground 
which once belonged to Shakespeare. AB 
ideal centre while exploring the romantls 
Warwickshire countryside Dancing every 


Monday for Christmas Delivery. Shilling Saturday evening during the Winter. 


| Coffee Co., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. | Telephone; Stratford-upon-Avon 3611 


—— 
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